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DON’T LOOK TO ME FOR DIRECTION 


PEOPLE ARE ALWAYS ASKING ME 
FOR DIRECTIONS. THIS MORNING 
WHEN I WAS OUT FOR MY MORNING 


walk, three drivers stopped to use me for a road 
map. I suppose, because I’m out there on the street 
moving along at a determined clip, they assume that 
I know where I’m going, but it’s probably not good 
for them to also assume that I know where they’re 
going. In fact, it’s not wise to assume that I know 
where I’m going in any but the most literal sense. I 
can tell you where I’ve been, and I can tell you what 
my big goal is, what my eternal aspirations are, but 
bogged down as I frequently am in the mundane, I 
sometimes miss the signposts that would tell me 
where I’m headed. 


For that reason, I feel like a sham when I 
become aware that others are looking to me for 
direction, And the older I get, the oftener I find 
myself in that role. Here I think of myself as still 
thoroughly involved in the process of becoming, and 
others see me as having already become. Perhaps 
I’m too sensitive, but I find myself less ready to 
contribute in Relief Society because I suspect what I 
say is given more importance than it merits, I’m 
resisting, and resenting a little, this elder-statesman 
role that has come to me much too soon. 


One Saturday moming recently, I was 
teaching the in-service lesson to our ward's coterie 
of Primary workers, which that morning consisted of 
eight eager young women, The subject I had chosen 
was self-esteem. To stress the importance of this 
principle for their young charges, I focused on the 
teachers themselves. We ended the meeting with a 
strength group in which each person in the circle 
named her own strengths and then the others 
bombarded her with what they saw as her strengths. 
This experience can be a confirming experience, as 
it was that morning, but it can also be quite reveal- 
ing. I was intrigued by what these young women 
said were my strengths. They described the role that 
they expected me to play more than who I really am. 
Deference can be very lonely; I ended up feeling 
more apart. The separation was definable by small 
things like calling me “Sister Harris” but using first 
names for everyone else. Here I had felt like their 
contemporary, struggling as they were to make my 
way, but they saw me as this mythical person who 
had somehow already arrived. One even told me 
that despite all I did I still took time to smell the 
roses. And here I was just barely able to remember 
what a rose looked like. Then after the meeting, she 
hugged me, telling me sweetly how I reminded her 
of her mother. Older sister I could have lived with 
easily, but mother! 


After that experience, I must say I walked 
slower for awhile. Sometimes you’re not only as old 
as you feel; you're as old as other people think you 
are. I’ve been looking around more carefully, lately. 
Why, everyone seems to be younger than I am, even 
my doctors. Unless I go to a nursing home or to the 
temple, I’m surrounded by blossoming youth. I like 
working in the Atlanta temple once a week because 
that Saturday moming shift is about the only time in 
my life when I feel like I’m still on the brink with a 
great deal yet to learn and plenty of time to lear it 
in. 


I’ve had another birthday, my forty-sixth, 
which clearly places me on the downhill side; none 
of my relatives even lived to be eighty. But that 
isn’t what's gotten to me. I enjoy being my age, 
even though I hear a few more creaks than I used to. 
I love being the mother of adults, and I literally revel 
in being a grandmother. If I’m suffering from mid- 
life crisis, it's only in relationship to how others 
react to my advancing age. Because I married when 
I was eighteen, many people assume by looking at 
my three grown children that I’m older than I am. 
For that reason, I freely tell my age. When someone 
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exclaims in surprise, however, “Oh, I never would 
have believed it!” I want to scream back, “Forty-six 
is not old!” But then I remember my own perspec- 
tive at twenty: I thought my life would be over at 
this point, not that it would be just beginning. 


Thave a theory, that I’m certain cannot be 
tested scientifically but is true nonetheless. I believe 
that we become frozen psychologically at a particu- 
lar age, and even though our bodies begin to deterio- 
rate, that inner sense we have of our youthful selves 
does not change—sort of a reversal of Wilde’s poor 
Dorian Gray. The age at which we become frozen 
can vary among individuals but is usually deter- 
mined by some dramatic turning point in our lives. 
Our inner age could be set at when we marry, as 
mine is, or when we went away to school or on a 
mission or got our first real job. But I believe we 
carry that youthful sense of ourselves with us despite 
what the objective world might be telling us. Mid- 
life is so uncomfortable because it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to ignore the feedback that we receive 
from our bodies, our mirrors, or our friends. We’re 
forced to admit that new missionaries really aren’t 
getting younger every year. 


My husband, who is a youthful fifty-two, 
says it’s hard for him to relate to that old face that 
looks back at him from the mirror. I can empathize. 
My daughter, who hadn’t visited us for about six 
months, exclaimed when she first saw me recently, 
“Oh, you've frosted your hair!” I told her with a 
withering tone that it was all natural, and I must say, 
IT enjoyed her discomfort, But choosing to age 
gracefully can easily be cancelled if I decide I don’t 
care for that particular grace that age has dealt me. 
Other choices or changes are not so readily over- 
come. 


So despite how much I might resist the 
uncomfortable realization, I probably am.more at the 
point of having become. The older I get the more 
limited my possibilities appear to be. One choice 
precludes another, and soon a path has been set that I 
did not anticipate. And I know now, as I wish I'd 
known at the time, how much some careless 
decision might eventually effect me. 


I probably will never play the cello again, 
the one that I lugged around throughout elementary 
and high school, enduring jokes about getting it 
under my chin or marching with the band. When I 
was a senior, I quit orchestra to take debate, regret- 
ting the decision immediately. However, because I 
knew that I neither had the talent nor the persistence 
to play really well, I gave it up with some relief, not 
appreciating how much pleasure I could have gotten 
from playing as well as I could for myself or with 
friends. Now, after years of saying that I was going 
to play the cello again, I have at last admitted that I 
probably never will. And so I have become a non- 
player. 


I can talk about cello playing because it is 
one of the least painful decisions that I could put in 
this class. There are many other choices that 
contribute to this person I have become and that 
more importantly cancelled out other choices and 
limited me in ways I did not foresee or consciously 
choose. I’m on the road, but it’s not a well-defined 
path with any iron rod along it. As a child, things 
seemed clear, not ambiguous. My early life pre- 
pared me for a true-false test, not the multiple choice 
one confronting me. In fact, when I really stop to 
consider what some decision might mean five years 
from now, I'm driven to indecision and inertia. And 
for others to look at my life, and see it as anything 
but the haphazard creation that it is, embarrasses me. 


I have always felt on the brink—still able to 
live out any possibility. But now my honesty, or 
cynicism perhaps, forces me to admit that if I 
haven't committed myself to something by now I 


probably won't do it. It is this strong dose of mid- 
life reality that chips away at that youthful inner 
center I try to maintain. For instance, I don’t believe 
I'll ever learn to ride a bicycle despite the training 
wheels my husband put on my daughter's old bike 
for me. The whole prospect is just too frightening; 
the ground looks so far down and falls hurt more 
now. Besides, I did feel a little silly with the whole 
family running along, encouraging me, So now I 
say that I am going to wait until I am old enough to 
ride a tricycle again; thus, I have become someone 
who doesn’t ride a bicycle and probably never will. 


But that doesn’t mean I don’t value bicycle 
riding or cello playing, and I’m trying desperately to 
keep an open mind about learning to swim. I still 
Say, once in awhile, that I plan to take tap dancing 
again as soon as I get a spare moment. 


Yet I’m frustrated when other women 
compare my life to theirs and decide we have little 
in common. They assume that my life reflects all 
my values. I wish it did. There just doesn’t seem to 
be time to do everything possible. I wish I'd had 
twelve children so I could enjoy the expanded circle 
of love and the unselfishness and the many skills 
that experience would have brought me. I wish I'd 
written a wonderful novel or dedicated myself to art 
or law or politics. I want to be able to live almost all 
women’s lives; I certainly want all their positive 
experiences. That's my fantasy celestial kingdom, I 
suppose: not only to have all knowledge but also to 
have all experience, to fully understand what it 
would have been like to have lived out all the 
various possibilities. I want to be every women I 
could have become had I made other choices. 


That then is the crux of my disappoinument 
in becoming: I am limited in knowledge and 
experience and perfection. Here I am writing my 
Ph.D. dissertation, and I know very little compared 
to what I expected to know. Each goal achieved 
simply points out more deficiencies. I’m beginning 
to figure out the questions, but I expected to know 
answers by now. Even though I am working ona 
degree that is interdisciplinary, combining just about 
any field that has interested me over the years, still 
the degree is another step in having become. I am 
now less ready to veer in other directions. 


I refer to this Ph.D., jokingly, as my 
terminal degree, but therelies an undercurrent of 
truth in the statement. After forty years as a student, 
I've decided it’s time to stop playing that role 
formally. Maybe I’m just disappointed because at 
last I know what I’m going to be when I grow up. I 
like what I am; I just don’t like closing out all the 
possibilities of what I might have become. 


The danger in having almost become is that 
I might not recognize new directions that are open to 
me. If my inner age changes too radically with all 
this buffeting by reality, I might begin to think of 
myself as unchangeable, as too old or too comfort- 
able the way I am. I want to always feel on the 
brink, to be ready at any moment to learn something 
new, to be flexible in mind and spirit as well as 
body. Otherwise, I might not be like my friend 
LaVeme who realized at seventy-eight that not only 
must she get a driver's license but that she was also 
not too old to learn. She called up an instructor, 
arranged lessons, passed the test, and has been 
driving now for four years. True, she acted out of 
desperation when her sister, the driver in the family, 
developed Alzheimer’s disease, but much of my best 
learning has been in response to just that sort of 
desperation. 


And so, what is the answer? When people 
ask, I really do try to send them in the best direction, 
even though I sometimes resent being interrupted in 
my own struggle along difficult terrain. But I also 
try to be much more open about my unsureness and 
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the details of my struggle. Even though it’s com- 
fortable to think righteousness makes life easy, all I 
can attest to is easier. Gone are the days when I 
pretended that life was a breeze and that going uphill 
was just as much fun as downhill. 


And I persist. One positive thing that age 
has given me is perspective; I know now that the 
times I most value in retrospect are those times when 
the struggle was toughest because that was when my 
learning was greatest. But I also don’t go out 
looking for trouble. The gospel gives me a picture 
to follow—even if it isn’t a well-defined road map-- 
and I am grateful for those times when my choices 
seemed clearly inspired. I have felt the concern and 
enjoyed the involvement of many from both sides of 
the veil. Iam also relieved that I have arrived at 
this point with only a few regrets. So look to me for 
direction at your own risk, but join me on the walk 
any time you'd like. 


SOON AFTER WRITING THIS 
PIECE, MY LIFE FELL APART. MY 
SISTER, HER HUSBAND, AND TWO 


sons died in an automobile accident in Spanish Fork 
canyon. I suffered a nine-month illness that, when 
it was finally diagnosed, led me to think briefly that 
my own death was imminent. This frustrating 
period was immediately followed by my husband’s 
diagnosis of cancer. His predicted six months 
blessedly stretched to eighteen. Just before his 
death, my nephew's twenty-year-old bride died after 
a six-week bout with recurring cancer. After her 
four cancer-free years, we were totally unprepared. 
Interspersed in all this were biopsies and successful 
cancer operations of several other loved ones. 


Because I have now become that most 
dreaded of all things—-a widow—I decided to see if 
this essay on my discomfort with having almost 
become still expresses my feelings. I laugh as I read 
of my desire to stay on the brink of possibility 
because I’m now perched uneasily on an abyss of 
confusion. Anything is possible except what I spent 
thirty years building. What were comfortable givens 
are now all open questions. Too much choice is 
hell. My life then seemed clearly mapped out 
compared to the uncharted territory opening up 
before me now. I find that I don’t delight in change 
quite as much as I indicated. 


While my husband was recovering from his 
first operation, I taught his Gospel Doctrine class. 
Word of the dismal prognosis had spread quickly, so 
when a sister came up to me one Sunday after class, 
I expected her either to express sympathy or say 
something about the lesson. Instead she looked at 
me hard and said, “I’ve got my eye on you; everyone 
has their eye on you.” She then told me angrily of 
her own husband’s poor health and of her fear that 
she might one day be in my position. “Women all 
over are watching to see how you handle it,” she 
said. I’m sure she had no clue how devastated and 
alone she left me standing. At that time, I remem- 
bered this essay and wanted to shout: “Don’t look to 
me for direction!” 


I'll probably always feel uncomfortable if I 
think someone is using me as a guide. Being 
responsible for my own actions consumes enough of 
my energy. But there’s a paradox here. Why write 
about it if I’m not willing to be judged? My 
husband hated bumper stickers and shirts that 
advertised. So one Christmas I had a sweatshirt silk- 
screened for him, “I REFUSE TO FLAUNT MY 
OPINIONS,” followed by his signature. My point to 
him was that the refusal itself was an opinion. My 
point to myself is that teaching was the wrong career 





choice if I really didn’t want to be a model. I say 
that I don’t like being watched, and yet I put it out 
here for all to see. 


But there’s still the difference between who 
Iam and who people think I am, I wish I had a 
dollar for every time these last few years someone 
has told me that I’m strong. However kind, the 
remark robs me of my emotion; it tells me what’s 
expected. Recently, I was with a group of women, 
and one was sharing some lovely memory of Chet. 
Tears began to well up in my eyes; I so love 
knowing others appreciated him and miss him, too. 
But when I realized a particular sister was carefully 
watching my reaction, I involuntarily closed down. 
My tears dried, and I felt my face take on the 
pleasant mask that I usually wear in public. This 
sister has told me repeatedly how well I’m doing 
and that she would never be able to manage. I’m 
sure she doesn’t believe me when I tell her that she 
could do whatever she had to do and that all I’ve 
managed is to put one foot in front of another. 


It really is difficult, however, to know what 
to say to someone in my position. There are no pat 
answers. Simple expressions of love and caring and 
especially touching have helped. I cringe now when 
someone, with the best of intentions, says something 
unhelpful to me that in the past I have said under 
similar circumstances; I had also thought it would be 
comforting until I experienced the remark myself. 
My answer to “He’s gone to a better place” is “What 
could be better than living with me?” The answer to 
that is “Living with me in a better place,” but the 
mountain looms too large right now for me to take 
much comfort in the promise of a beautiful view if I 
ever do manage to struggle to the summit. I’!] 
always remember my reaction when, soon after 
Chet’s death, I received insurance information 
indicating that my expected life span was thirty-five 
more years. It seemed like an unbearable life 
sentence. 


I can no longer say that I enjoy being my 
age, nor can I hide it—I had it carved on the 
tombstone. Still mine is an awkward age—both too 
young and too old. I’m too young just to sit in my 
rocking chair enjoying my grandchildren; I need to 
build a career for myself. But I’m also too old to be 
thrust out into the world, alone for the first time in 
my life. New beginnings are not quite as exciting as 
my essay led me to believe. With Chet here, I felt 
young; now I’m struggling to keep my inner 
psychological age from resetting to the forty-eight I 
was when I became a widow. Some of my efforts, 
however, seem quite pathetic. In Moonstruck, Cher 
colored her hair and bought new clothes and makeup 
and she became Cher; when I do it, I’m still me. 


Inno other period of my life have I learned 
as much, but although I’m blessed by the knowl- 
edge, I'll probably never delight in it. I'll always 
curse the circumstances. This is one experience I 


could have done without. I’m tired of growing. But 
my life is not unpleasant when I remember what I’ve 
learned about being happy despite my situation. As 
long as I stay in the present, I can take pleasure in 
the moment—a step back in time, I feel Tegret; a step 
forward, fear. And I’ve begun to recapture my zest 
for living. The time stretching before me seems 
more like a gift now than a burden. I've also begun 
to appreciate some of the new possibilities open to 
me. When I keep my eyes on the present scene—not 
on the ground but also not straining to see the distant 
horizon—I can even smell a rose or two. 


I’ve leamed from others’ suffering as well 
as my own, but I’ve leamed more correctly what 
their experience really is by being with them, not by 
looking on. The sister who had her “eye” on me 
now has her own terrible grief. But it was her son 
not her husband who suffered that expected fatal 
heart attack. There’s no way to anticipate our trials. 
I do hope, nonetheless, that something she saw in 
me might have made this loss easier for her. So now 
I’m saying, use me for direction if it helps, but judge 
me and yourself kindly. I’m still trying to be open 
about the details of my struggle, despite my fear that 
I'll cross over that fine line between an honest 
appraisal of my life and feeling sorry for myself. If 
my worry, however, that I might become that most 
dreaded thing—a complaining widow—keeps me 
from asking for or accepting help, we all lose. I 
believe that we learn best by letting ourselves and 
others be weak as well as strong. 


I’m still learning from my friend LaVeme. 
Suffering now from osteoporosis, she ended up in a 
nursing home in a distant state because she flew 
there during the holidays to visit friends. I got a 
note from her today: “My week has stretched into 
quite a few, but I’m beginning to see the end. I hope 
I can get ready for the move home this weekend. 
We shall see.” This from someone whose family 
doesn’t think she’l] ever come out of the nursing 
home, who can break a bone turning over in bed, 
whose best day is when she can move painfully 
using a walker. It’s that indomitable spirit that I 
want to have. Yet I hope I’m not just watching her 
to learn how she does it but that I’m by her side, my 
hand cradling her elbow, listening with understand- 
ing if she cries again in despair, wanting to give up. 


And so, what is the answer now? I cer- 
tainly value the knowledge I've gained. Working so 
hard to be joyous has chipped away at my cynical 
shell and given me renewed innocence. Just 
learning to appreciate the intrinsic value of each 
moment of life has itself been a blessing. This path 
I’m on is one I would never have chosen, but 
nonetheless, I’m determined to make it a memorable 
journey. I get a funny kind of comfort standing in 
the cemetery looking at my name hammered deeply 
into that beautiful pink granite. Despite where this 
unexplored path might lead me, at least I know 
where I’m going to end up. 


On the last walk my husband felt strong 
enough to make, I put my hand in the center of his 
back to give him a boost up a particularly steep hill. 
He let me leave it there only for a moment; although 
the support felt good, he was afraid someone might 
see. But, hey! I’m not proud. Give me a push if 
you’re so inclined. I’d welcome the feel of your 
hand in the middle of my back. What I’m saying is 
that not only are you welcome to join me on the 
walk as I once said, but please come. The path 
seems less steep with a friend by my side. 
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THE 
FRAGMENTATION 
FACTOR 
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AS A STUDENT AT STANFORD UNI- 
VERSITY, I OFTEN SOUGHT FEACE AND 
SOLITUDE BETWEEN CLASSES IN THE 


university chapel. I read or listened to student 
organists or wandered into the transepts to examine 
the stained glass windows. One of these panels 
depicts a woman preparing a bowl of grapes as 
another woman sits at the feet of a bearded man, the 
famous trio of the Mary and Martha story. Ostensi- 
bly, this Biblical incident offers no message more 
complex than that life is bigger than chopping 
vegetables or polishing silverware. I have often 
armed myself with this parable in efforts to justify 
my own ignorance of the domestic arts. I began 
thinking jarring thoughts, though, as I repeatedly 
studied the window and read the caption: “Thou are 
careful and troubled about many things...“ I may 
be ignorant of handicrafts and household skills, but I 
understand the feeling of fragmented energies and 
diverse preoccupations, 


Fragmentation is a way of life forme. Like 
exploding shrapnel, I tend to shoot off energy and 
emotions and opinions in multiple directions at the 
same time. Sometimes I demonstrate minimal 
forethought and purpose, and I console myself with 
the thought that while I may be without focus, at 
least I create a loud bang. I fill my life with varied 
activities of differing degrees of importance to 
others and to me. 


A fragmented life is not without perqui- 
sites. I value education, music, physical activity, art, 
community involvement, political awareness, church 
service, family, friends, travel, theater, and good 
food; among others. I try to fit them all into my 
finite schedule, admittedly sacrificing some quality 
for a breadth of experience. This diminished depth 
is a cost that I view with some sadness, but not so 
much that I relinquish any of my other interests. 


Fragmentation has other drawbacks as well. 
I sometimes find myself preoccupied with my 
schedule, spending each hour of the day anticipating 
my next engagement or responsibility. The ensuing 
anxiety affords no time for savoring individual 
events or contemplating the significance of each. 
The level of enjoyment derived from each activity is 
undercut by this schedule neurosis. 


Perhaps even more distressing is that I 
rarely get around to my personal projects. My 
commitment mechanism can get jammed in its “yes” 
mode, and any time not previously allocated 
becomes an easy target to be picked off by some 
well-meaning friend or colleague with a problem. 
My own interests often go neglected because I do 
not perceive them as more important than others’ 
needs, no matter how petty those needs might be. I 
seem to prioritize my responsibilities in terms of the 
number of other people involved. Using this system, 
journal writing is less important than compiling my 
visiting teaching report because more people are 
affected and upset if I am unprepared for my Sunday 
meetings than if I don’t record and analyze my 
experiences. My private time for writing, music, 
and walking is automatically expendable when 
others make demands on me, 


My fragmented life is unfulfilling as well 
because I have minimal time to think because I am 
always doing. The vision behind any given job can 
be lost in day-to-day troubleshooting. I defer the 
maintenance and rejuvenation of the relationships 
most important to me, and superficiality becomes 
the standard for all my social contacts. I find very 
little time for reflection, personal refueling, or 
enjoying simple pleasures because I always am 
preparing a last-minute lesson or driving too fast to 
make an appointment. 


When I was a graduate student, I lived on 
the twelfth floor of a university apartment complex. 
As I sat down to eat dinner one night, I happened to 
look out my window to see the sun settling beyond 
the Palo Alto foothills, casting a spectrum of pale 
gold over the red-tiled roofs of the campus build- 
ings. I paused, midway to the chair, and said aloud, 
“I forgot that the sun sets every evening!” I started 
at the sound of my own voice. Perhaps, even then, 
in all my doing, my productivity, something was 
going awry. 


T.S. Eliot considers this possibility in his 
poem “The Rock:” 


The endless cycle of idea and action, 

Endless invention, endless experiment, 

Brings knowledge of motion, but not of 
stillness; 

Knowledge of speech, but not of 
silence; 

Knowledge of words, and ignorance of 
the Word. 

All our knowledge brings us nearer to 
our ignorance, 

All our ignorance brings us nearer to 
death, 

But nearness to death no nearer to GOD. 

Where is the life we have lost in the 
living? 

Where is the wisdom we have lost in 
knowledge? 

Where is the knowledge we have lost in 
information? 

The cycles of heaven in twenty 
centuries 

Bring us farther from God and nearer 
to Dust. 


I find this passage particularly poignant 
because it lays bare the emptiness of desirable 
ideals—knowledge, wisdom, information—when 
they are without a meaningful context. Knowledge 
of speech without knowledge of silence is no better 
than ignorance, and perhaps more dangerous. Eliot 
asks, “Where is the life we have lost in the living?” 
I ask myself that same question on days when I am 
in tears because I can’t conscientiously fulfill the 
obligations that I have accepted. 


It is a difficult problem, this choosing of the 
ways to spend our lives’ energies. Like Father 
Latour in Death Comes for the Archbishop, when 
my time comes, I want to die of having lived. I 
don’t want to have “measured out my life with 
coffee spoons,” to appropriate another Eliot meta- 
phor. But I want my life and existence to amount to 
more than the sum total of my various activities. I 
don’t want to get lost in all that living. 


The problem is further complicated by the 
difficulty of the decisions. I find myself confronted 
not just by worthy and unworthy, good and evil, 
black and white. I see many wonderful and often 
conflicting choices. If I have an uncommitted hour 
in the late afternoon, should I practice the piano or 
balance my checking account or catch up on job 
backlog or go running or read the newspaper or just 
take anap? The decisions grow more complex as 
their ramifications increase in importance. Should I 
make time to keep a journal or content myself filling 
the more immediate, and not unimportant, demands 
of each day? Should I pursue a career that is 
gratifying but not lucrative? In Church and profes- 
sional meetings, should I remain silent or offer input 
at the risk of some discomfort? How can I choose? 
Where should I begin? 


Anne Morrow Lindbergh expresses this 
dilemma beautifully in Gift from the Sea. After a 
vacation alone at the ocean, she asks whether 
precious time is swallowed up 


Not only by distractions but by too many opportunities? 
Not only by dull people but by too many interesting 
ones? [Upon returning] the multiplicity of the world will 
crowd in on me again with its false sense of values. 
Values weighed in quantity, not quality; in speed, not 
stillness; in noise, not silence; in words, not in thoughts; 
in acquisitiveness, not in beauty. 


We read in John 10:10, “I am come that 
they might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly.” I have asked myself what makes 
for an abundant life. How can I have “that good 
part” that the Savior saw in Mary as she sat at his 
feet? 


I believe the answer, if one exists, lies in 
several specific behavior patterns. Recently, a friend 
and I discussed, with sorrow and surprise, a couple 
we know who were divorcing. Why had these two 
intelligent, thoughtful people grown apart, we 
wondered. My friend drew from her Jewish heritage 
to help answer our rhetorical question. She com- 
mented that religious Jews keep the Sabbath and 
proposed that in so doing, they generally keep each 
other. By spending one day each week at home with 
the television off, people are reduced to communi- 
cating. This quiet time together has preserved 
important relationships that no frenzy of activity can 
replace. Meaningful bonds with others certainly are 
an important component of “that good part.” 


Physical work is another component. 
Manual labor helps ground me in reality and affords 
me time to think. I recall regularly making zucchini 
bread without a mixmaster when I was a student. I 
beat that dough lumpless, discussing with it my 
problems at work and school. I think of my parents 
spending their Saturdays working together in the 
yard. I have overheard them, on occasion, talking 
about family problems and upcoming events and 
often laughing together. Pascal reputedly said that 
man was lost and saved in a garden, and hearing my 
parents, I believe him, Physical work must be part 
of the abundant life. 


Silence is imperative for an abundant life. I 
am discovering that I must have quiet moments 
every day. I need to think, feel, or just lie on the 
floor and listen to music in order to conserve the 
quality of my active hours. My soul must be a fixed 
point for the ellipses of my life to orbit. I need time 
to write and reflect so that I can understand my 
experiences. For me, an abundant life must be a 
reflective one. 


In seeking a reflective life, 1 have grown 
somewhat suspicious and defensive. I have to be a 
bit cautious, to remind myself of the dangers of 
overextending myself. I try to shy away from 
energy-soaking behavior and to admit the limitations 
of my control. I am neither invincible nor tireless, I 
must carefully and objectively consider each new 
opportunity and its potential costs and returns. I 
must not allow the urgent tasks of my life to push 
out the important, but not urgent, plans and dreams. 
I must not undervalue quiet time alone or in the 
company of those I care for most. 


I am discovering that to be “careful and 
troubled about many things” can be dangerous, 
unhealthy, and perhaps even inconsistent with the 
“abundant life” we are admonished to seek. For me, 
this is a hard lesson, lately and incompletely learned. 
It forces me to re-evaluate some ideas that I em- 
braced long ago about doing as much as possible 
with every minute of every day. It takes time to 
have a life worth examining. It takes commitment 
and energy to risk participation with sundry organi- 
zations, causes, people. It takes courage and a 
certain audacity to lead a life that is a striving for 
personal ideals and not merely a resume. However, 
it also takes time to lead an examined life. One 
without the other is incomplete. 


That I can speak of this problem doesn’t 
mean that I have mastered it or even fully under- 
stand it. In fleeting moments of epiphany, I recog- 
nize the disparity between the turmoil with which I 
live and the peace that I envision. But I don’t 
change. I continue living the fragmented way that I 
do, glad that an ideal exists for me to seek and 
forever trying to ease the tension between it and my 
daily existence, In this endeavor, I seek insight and 
forgiveness and grace. 
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BALLAD OF THE 
BELOVED MOTHER 


Kathryn E. Dawson 
Rolla, Missouri 


THE ONLY TIME THAT I LIS- 
TEN TO COUNTRY MUSIC IS WHEN I 
MAKE THE FOUR-HOUR, ONCE-A- 
month journey to see my children. Any other time it 
is the ‘“Top-Forty.” Country music is jarring and 
overly sentimental; thus, with its whine of steel 
guitars, it is perfect for keeping me awake on the 
interstate. More than that, country music carries the 
underlying theme appropriate for what's ahead at the 
end of this trip: love and hurt in the U.S. of A. 


Nearly two years ago my ex-husband asked 
if he could have the children while I went to 
graduate school. He reminded me that they were his 
kids, too, and that he was remarried now and could 
provide them with a stable environment. | said yes. 
Yes, because he had logical arguments, as always. 
Yes, because the kids and I had lived with my 
parents while I was an undergraduate, but I was 
moving now and how could I nurture them on my 
own with the demands of a thesis? Yes, because the 
kids adored their father who had a VCR and an Atari 
and who lived in Washington, D.C., and “Mom, 
there are lots of things to do there.” 


It’s highway time. I tell myself that I can’t 
touch the candy bar and the chocolate-covered 
peanuts until I go through the tunnel. Even so, the 
snacks will be long gone before the rest stop that 
marks the 100-mile halfway mark. 


At least eight times on the trip, I will wish 
that I had cruise control. (Blue Bessie, my 1978 
Chevrolet, does have 132,000 miles and seats 
spacious enough if I need to pull over for a nap.) 
My overnight bag riding beside me has something 
crucial missing, as usual; this time it is a toothbrush. 
I'll definitely need one after I attack the snacks. I 
hope that Jessica, my daughter, won’t mind if I 
borrow hers. My son Michael will say that that’s 
gross. 


The arrangement that I made with my ex- 
husband and his wife was not a usual one, my other 
divorced friends informed me. Every four weeks I 
would come D.C. and stay with my children, in my 
ex-husband’s new townhouse, with my ex and his 
sweetheart, with their blessing. The new wife 
invited me to Thanksgiving because, she said, 
children shouldn’t be without their mother on a 
holiday. She and I liked each other at first meeting. 
In another situation, we could be best friends. 


When I get to the last toll booth, a mile 
from their townhouse, it’s 10:30 P.M. I know my 
kids will not be asleep, and it’s a rare pleasure to 
have someone wait up for me (the two roommates I 
have at school do not value my company so highly). 


The first minute is a shock for me. These 
are my kids, my babies, who smile and fling 
themselves on top of me and are nearly as tall as I 
am. Jessica, age nine, displays her theatrical bent. 
“My beloved mother!” she exclaims. Their dad and 
their stepmother have retired to their room for the 
evening, so we are uninhibited in our excitement. 
Jessica and Michael both shower me with pictures 
that they have drawn, report cards, and art projects 
that they have been saving. Their pile seems out of 
place in their living room with its pristine white 
couch and cultivated plants. My visit punctuates the 
differences between my ex-husband and myself: He 
believes in order at any cost; I believe that clutter is 
essential for a creative mind. 


Friends and church leaders alike chastised 
me for my decision to award custody to my ex- 
husband. My grandmother expressed her concern: 
“Tf he was a terrible husband, he’ll be a terrible 
father.” He wasn’t a terrible husband; we just had a 


terrible marriage. 


The children’s eyes are drooping; we move 
upstairs. Michael insists that we all squeeze 
together on one of the bunkbeds with me in the 
middle. He reverts to one of his toddler habits, 
holding my hair and twisting it between his fingers 
as his security blanket. When I am sure that they 
are asleep, I climb into the upper bunk. I spend a 
few minutes thinking of the oddness of the night: 
The man I slept beside for six years is in the room 
across the hall with a younger version of myself. I 
am strangely contented, though, listening to the even 
breathing of my children slumbering. I climb down 
to kiss them once more before I succumb to the 


night. 





It was a hot, sticky June afternoon when my 
ex-husband first picked up the kids at my parents’ 
house to take them to their new home. For the 
previous week, the kids had whined, picked fights, 
and in general infuriated me. I knew intellectually 
that they were distancing themselves from me and 
were tense about the uncertainties of the near future. 
Still, they were driving me crazy. I'd had enough of 
full-time mothering, thank you. My ex pulled up 
and began loading suitcases immediately that day, 
not even taking a bathroom stop, so that ten minutes 
later it was time. “Oh, Mother, I can’t bear it,” 
Jessica cried. “I want to be with Dad, but I can’t 
leave you.” My son could only choke down sobs. 
Then they were gone, and I stood in the backyard in 
the vegetable garden we had all planted, stood there 
crying and knowing that no matter how far I climbed 
intellectually, nothing would mean as much as those 
kids. Then I walked into the kitchen to see, for the 
first time in my life, my father crying. 


Moming in Washington, D.C. , I wake up 
feeling cramped and discover that the kids have 
migrated to the top bunk in the night to be with me. 
My ex and his wife have already left because they 
have a built-in babysitter. Now comes the search for 
edible breakfast food. I find some grapefruit in the 
refrigerator, but the children insist that they are not 
allowed to eat it because it is for their stepmother’s 
diet. It’s time to bite my tongue. I have a sore 
tongue by the time the visit is over because it is not 
correct to criticize their father or stepmother. I am 
tempted, though. My daughter sneezes as she walks 
across the linoleum, barefoot. “Jessica, get some 
socks on,” I command. “I can’t. Daddy says I can’t 
walk around in my socks because it wears them 
out.” 


Thad nightmares the first six months that 
the kids were away. My kids would be abandoned, 
hurt, ill, and I could not find them or get to them in 
time to rescue them. The worst was a dream about 
being kidnapped by terrorists. We were all corralled 
into a church, and suddenly gun shots were fired, 
bombs exploded. Too late, I ran to the front of the 
crowd to find my children reduced to two heaps of 
smouldering ashes. I could do nothing but scream 
out, “My God, my God.” 


When I query Jessica and Michael on what 
they want to do this Saturday, it’s a unanimous 
decision: video games. As we snake our way 
through the crowded arcade, we discover a large 
percentage of other children in the Metro area have 


also chosen this activity. With five dollars worth of 
tokens, they wait in line for their chance to destroy 
the enemy on the screen. I look conspicuous: a 
mother. My daughter comes back from one of the 
games tearful: She hasn’t scored any points. 
Moments later, she says to herself more than to me, 
“I have to make myself try that again.” She does; 
she improves her score. I applaud her maturity. 
See, I tell myself, they’re able to get along in the 
world. Later in the afternoon, she exhibits her 
childishness by throwing a tantrum when her brother 
acquires both Boardwalk and Park Place in our 
Monopoly game. 


I didn’t understand why I often cried on 
Saturday afternoons until I retraced my Saturday 
moming routine: get up, go running, call the kids. 
The phone calls consisted of Michael telling me that 
he was being treated unfairly by his father and 
Jessica refusing to hang up. We hugged and kissed 
our respective phone receivers, trying to send tactile 
emotion through the phone cables. The unexpected 
phone calls were the most frustrating. Late at night, 
Michael would call. “I need you, I need you. I can’t 
sleep without you, Mom.” Long after I hung up, his 
voice would linger. I knew that he would be asleep 
by the time I got there four hours later, should I be 
crazy enough to drive up. The temptation was great. 


In the afternoon, the children and I played 
kickball in the street. Our game is delayed because 
of appropriate clothes, or lack thereof. 


“Mom, Dad doesn’t allow us to play 
outside in our school clothes.” 


“So go put some play clothes on.” 
“We don’t have any.” 


I go upstairs and check. They're right; they 
don’t. Biting my tongue one more time, we head 
back to the mall to buy some sweatpants and t-shirts. 


I place the first letter that Jessica wrote me 
when we were apart in a frame in my office at 
school. “Dear Mommy,” it said, “I love you an I 
miss you. It’s so hard to say goodbye. I miss you so 
much I’m couting the days till I come and see you. I 
went skating today. I wear size three skates. I have 
a blester on my foot now. I look forwade to seeing 
you. I don’t have diearea anymore. Your the best 
mommy.” At the bottom of the letter was a picture 
(my daughter is an artist as well as an actress) of my 
blue car pulling away with Jessica and Michael 
waving goodbye with streams of tears running down 
their faces. 


The blue car is gassed up, and my suitcase 
is back in the front seat. Goodbyes are variable. 
Sometimes Jessica will not let go of me, and I have 
to remove her arms that are locked around my waist. 
Sometimes she will get in the car and refuse to get 
out. Today she contents herself with multiple bear 
hugs. It is my son whose eyes are filling fast with 
tears. 


“Mom, I miss you so much, I wish you 
weren’t divorced.” Four years after the fact, the 
children still carry hope. I wipe my face in his long 
blond hair so that he will not see me crying. I pull 
the car away from the curb, waving furiously to 
satisfy the children. As I drive down the hill, the 
kids begin to run beside me, waving and crying. 
The road is hard to see. They can’t keep up, and 
finally my rear view mirror is clear. At the bottom 
of the hill, I search for a Kleenex to wipe my face 
and settle for a candy bar wrapper. Then I hit the 
radio button, crank up the dial, and drive home to 
the strains of some country cowgirl singing of the 
love and the hurt one feels in this imperfect world. 


———as) 
Author’ s Postscript: I have completed my degree, 


and Jessica, Michael, and I live together once again. 
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When I first walked into the tiny LDS 
chapel in East Texas in 1965, I didn’t foresee the 
pain, growth, and joy that I would encounter there. 


I was twenty-eight years old, married to a 
non-member, had two children, and was seven-and- 
a-half months pregnant. My husband Jim had 
decided that he could make a contribution by going 
to the South to teach in a black college. I wasn’t a 
very spiritual person then, but when I prayed about 
whether or not we should make such a move, I 
received a strong feeling that it was the right thing to 
do. After very little looking, Jim had a job teaching 
chemistry at a small black college in East Texas, and 
we headed south. 


Our first home was a rented cottage on the 
campus. Jim quickly became involved in teaching 
four different classes, and the children and I started 
to settle in. I knew that the South was segregated 
still, but I was not prepared for the reality of life 
below the Mason-Dixon Line. We were made to feel 
very much at home by staff and students alike. The 
faculty was hard working and dedicated. Some had 
Ph.D."s, but most had Master’s degrees. For those 
from the South, an advanced degree was a significant 
accomplishment. For instance, our neighbor had 
earned excellent grades while getting her B.A. from 
a black college. When she was accepted to a 
graduate school at the University of Texas, she was 
told that they would grant her a degree but that she 
must attend classes at the University of Colorado. 
The State of Texas paid both her tuition and her 
travel expenses. It was a real hardship for her to go 
to Colorado and be away from her husband and 
children during the summers, but she persisted anc 
finally got her M.A. 


As we got to know the South, we realized 
that segregation was not only present in education 
but also existed in medicine and all other facets of 
life. In October, when my labor pains started, Jim 
rushed me to the hospital and immediately retumed 
home to be with the other children. Because no one 
in the admission office really saw Jim, they were in a 
quandary as to which delivery room I should be 
placed in. All they knew was that I looked white but 
that my husband taught in a black college. There- 
fore, the baby might be black and, thus, could not be 
bom in the white delivery room. The obstetrician 
finally arrived and got me in the “right” room in time 
for our second son to be born. 


Religion is a vital part of life in a small 
Southern town, and prejudice was rampant there 
also. To my dismay, I found it in my own church. I 
had been raised in the Church but never felt part of it 
and dropped out when I started college. I had stayed 
away for ten years until I began to realize that the 
children and I were missing something important. I 
had started tentatively attending the Santa Barbara 
ward in California and had soon formed close 
friendships with the sisters. They were special 
people who put up with my sporadic attendance and 
endless questioning. They took me and my family 
into their hearts and homes and loved me back into 
activity in the Church. By the time we moved to 
East Texas, I had a small, but growing, testimony. 


The first Sunday in the South, the whole 
family attended church; we found a small congrega- 
tion of ten to fifteen active members with only three 
Melchizedek priesthood holders. The branch 
president, “Bill”, was incredulous that a white person 
would voluntarily teach at a “nigger school.” As I 
got to know the brethren in the ward, I found them to 
be exceedingly prejudiced against any non-WASMs. 
(WASP wasn’t good enough for them; the Protestant 
had to be replaced with an M.) They felt that blacks 
were inferior beings placed here to serve the white 
race and that the races should not mix at school, 


FAITH AND PREJUDICE 


Suzanne R. Hawes 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


work, restaurants, or anywhere. They found rein- 
forcement for their prejudices in the fact that the 
Church would not let blacks hold the priesthood. 
They also fondly quoted all the scriptures about the 
curse of Ham, and so forth, to justify their feelings. 


The sisters were, on the other hand, 
generally warm and friendly. A few days after I got 
home from the hospital with our new baby, six Relief 
Society sisters came to our cottage, bringing gifts 
and goodies for a shower. I did not realize then what 
courage that trip took. All but one were natives of 
East Texas and had never before set foot in a house 
that had been previously occupied by blacks. Sucha 
thing just wasn’t done in the South, and so that 
shower was truly an act of love. 


Several months later, the branch president 
called me into his office and asked me if I “had a 
testimony.” I just looked at him in wonder. I’d been 
coming to Sunday School, Relief Society, and 
Primary for months, managing three small children 
all by myself. I don’t know what he thought was 
motivating me to attend if it wasn’t a belief in the 
truthfulness of the gospel. My testimony wasn’t 
terribly strong, and the prejudice of the other 
members deeply disturbed me. I knew that this 
wasn’t the way the Lord meant His church to be, but 
I felt that I had to keep attending church for my sake 
as well as the children’s. I realized that the members 
just mirrored the other white townspeople, so I tried 
to keep their bigotry from bothering me. The only 
answer that I could come up with for Bill’s question 
was a simple “Yes.” He then asked me to become 
Primary president and Relief Society secretary. The 
sisters had apparently been pestering him for my 
services for a long time, but he had been unsure of 
me, 


As is common in the mission field, every- 
one had two or three Church jobs. The three 
brethren worked long, hard hours to minister to the 
branch; it takes great dedication for only three 
priesthood holders to run a branch. They saw all 
issues as black or white (not just race). They were 
proud of their church and felt strongly that it was all 
true and that no facet could be doubted. They clung 
faithfully to the iron rod. This fact made the Gospel 
Doctrine class particularly unique. It was taught by 
Bill's brother, a former branch president. His 
lessons were lecture style and liberally spiced with 
extremely disparaging references to blacks, Catho- 
lics, Methodists, Mexicans, and so forth. I walked 
out of class once when much of the lesson was 
devoted to how hopelessly stupid blacks were. 
Finally, after two years of attendance and one 
particularly vitriolic hate-the-dirty-Catholics lesson, 
I decided that enough was enough and chose the only 
available option—the Investigators class. Imagine 
my surprise to find two other life-long members who 
were also refugees from the Gospel Doctrine class. 
We just looked at each other and started giggling 
hysterically as we realized that we had all bailed out 
of the other class for the same reason. 


I had realized that many Southemers were 
prejudiced against adult blacks, but I hadn’t realized 
that the bigotry extended to children. One day my 
husband came home and told me that the dean’s wife 
was expecting to go to the hospital for major surgery 
and that he had tentatively volunteered our services 
as babysitters for their three small daughters. I 
mentioned that fact to someone in the ward, and the 
grapevine got busy. The next thing I knew, Bill was 
telling me not to bring the “nigger” kids to Primary 
next week. I told him that it was a package deal: 

We came together, or I didn’t come. He let me know 
that Primary could function without me the next 
week. I debated with myself over the wisdom of 
taking them anyway, but the crisis dissolved when 
the surgery was cancelled. I was appalled at the 


thought that three of God’s children were not 
welcome in my church; however, I then realized that 
it wasn’t just my church, but Christ’s. I could 
visualize Him welcoming the three black children 
and gently reprimanding Bill. Such imaginings 
helped me keep my sanity and allowed me to 
continue attending the branch. 


One day, one of the sisters and I were 
talking about college for our kids when she said, “I 
hope yours never go to that nigger school in Califor- 
nia.” I was somewhat taken aback because I'd 
grown up in California and had never heard of a 
black college there. I asked her where it was and she 
replied, “Somewhere near San Francisco; it’s called 
something like the University of Berkeley.” I asked 
her why she thought that the University of California 
was just for blacks, and she replied, “because my 
maid’s two children go there.” 


One faculty couple with whom we were 
close were the only members of the Bahai religion in 
town. They invited us to come to their home on 
Sunday afternoons to discuss their faith. We 
accepted because we realized that it was a lonely 
existence for them religiously. Of course, we 
wamed them that neither of us wanted to become 
Bahais. I learned many interesting things about their 
religion and found it very different from Mormon- 
ism, Their emphasis on the brotherhood of man 
stood in stark contrast to the feelings in the branch. 


I had always had serious misgivings about 
our withholding the priesthood from blacks but had 
felt that enough else in the gospel worked for me that 
I had to stay in the Church. I never did tell my 
branch president about our Bahai afternoons because 
he would have been sure that I was on the road to 
apostasy. He wouldn’t have understood the spiritual 
renewal that our friends received from verbalizing 
their feelings. 


I’m not sure how word got to the piney 
woods of East Texas about the impending publica- 
tion of Dialogue, but it did. One day I mentioned to 
Bill that I was thinking of subscribing. His first 
sentence was, “If you order something like that, I’ll 
have to seriously consider excommunication.” That 
ended the conversation; I went home and ordered 
Dialogue and filed that fact in the don’t-mention-to- 
Bill file, along with the Bahai discussions. 


Although each of the three branch priest- 
hood holders had about a dozen families to visit 
every month, they were faithful in their home 
teaching. The branch president came alone to visit 
us, but it soon became an uncomfortable occasion. 
He seemed to delight in arguing with Jim, and I 
finally asked him not to come. He was very indig- 
nant because he felt that he was saving Jim’s soul. I 
tried to explain that all he was doing was insuring 
that Jim would never join the Church. The upshot of 
that conversation was that I survived the last year in 
Texas without home teachers. By then I was 
becoming accustomed to the way that the branch 
operated. The thought that there were strong wards 
with a spectrum of people like those I had met in 
Santa Barbara kept me going. 


I grew both spiritually and socially in the 
branch. I learned leadership and teaching skills the 
hard way—hy plunging in and doing. I discovered 
that my scriptural background was poor (to say the 
least), and I started studying the gospel so that I 
could teach it. I was inspired to read all the standard 
works for the first time in my life and found that I 
enjoyed such reading. I learned to pray and rely on 
the Lord more than I had before. I grew to love and 
cherish the sisters. We never did understand each 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Recently, within the past year, I sold some 
horses. To most people, this was nothing to take 


I came in the hour of my pain, 
In the darkness or the light 


notice of. Horses are merely horses: tools, a wh I wake you or call you 
hobby, a business. Some believe that horses have a And you always joyously answer my coming 
short memory and shallow feelings, that horses And I am grateful. 





could care less where they live or with whom, as 
long as they are well fed. I disagree. 


















You dip your long head to my touch 
And I breathe your warmth 

And I wet your soft neck with my tears. 
This time, like the times before, 

You stand so patiently. 









I woke the moming after delivering my 
horses to their new owner in a state of grief and 
anxiety. The money paid for them was my thirty 
pieces of silver. I was a Judas; I had betrayed my 
friends. 



























How is it that animals—be they horses, » 
dogs, cats, whales, hamsters, or turtles—touch us a 
so deeply? How is it that somewhere in our lives as life itself. It is only through abuse by humans 

there has been that special pet that was more friend _that they can become angry and dangerous, spread- 


Then when the tears ease their rush, 
I brush you, making straight all your hair 
Shining you with my devotion 

Dusting you with my care. 















































than any human could be? How is it that I never ing harm and discord in their wake—not unlike You are eager for the bit. 
saw my stepfather cry, even at his own father’s angry, embittered, abused people. It is your freedom 
funeral, yet he wept openly at the death of Ginger, as my trials are mine. 
our family dog? Just what is it about our animal My special friends have taught me the basis 
friends that allows them to touch us so deeply? of spiritual growth. They love me as I love them. 
They give love, loyalty, warmth, joy, and sometimes Through the gate, into the desert, you carry me 
I can only share with you my own pain, as I give to them. They never base their giving || Now walking, now trotting, then suddenly loosed 
thoughts and feelings, based on a lifetime of on anything but the Golden Rule, and they are We leap as one, in the sheer speed of delight 
sharing with cats, dogs, and horses. Perhaps whatI _ always eager to compromise and make up. They Together we soar. 
share will invoke similar memories of love and seldom hold grudges or seek revenge for the minor 
devotion for you in the remembrance of that special misunderstandings of day-to-day living. Horses 
pet who graced your life or graces it still. especially know how to forgive; the insult is abso- I see the world from between your ears 


lutely forgotten as if it had never occurred. Cruelty 
From early childhood, I have had pets. I is the only thing that can break an animal’s spirit. 


still have one dog, seven cats, and two horses. Yet, 
it is the horses that have played the major role of Those of us who have had the companion- 


friends in my heart. In a difficult, often confusing, _ ship of a pet know that they respond to the kind 
and at times overwhelmingly painful world, it was _ heart. Their love does not depend on external 


My perspective glistens anew 
The wind washes me clean 
And finally we stand still 9 neabli 
Blowing in our triumph A ro toe yilsn}t 
We are strong beneath this sun, 































to a horse that Iran. As a child, I leaned against oramentation. They are discerners of true charac- 

their legs; as an adult, I lean on their strong ter, and often I have yearned for such a talent. And here in the quiet solitude of sand 
shoulders; on long rides, into their long elegant inithacathedraliofustore 

ears, I pour my woes, my musings, my questions, Of the horses that I sold, two I had raised as} | From the altar of your back, 

and my dreams; they listen well. From their tall colts. I knew them as I know my own children: I offer may sacrifices 

backs, I find the world less threatening; I find a their likes, dislikes, quirks, strengths, and potential. And my prayers to Gods. 


clearer perspective. On the wings of their speed,I _I could read their dispositions easily in the roll of an 
touch the freedom of soaring and endless possibili- _ eye, the curl of a nostril, the flick of an ear. They 


























ties. Together, we celebrate enthusiasm and joy in _ were totally honest and forthright in our relation- With loosened rein and open heart 
life’s existence. ship—no guessing games, no wondering,"Is this I dare to listen to their answer. 
really what you mean?" Yank a horse rashly, and he They say I am their own child, 
I have had the privilege of associating bucks you off. I am quickened with recognition of myself, 
with champions, all blue-ribboned, as well as the Thear your soft snuffle of confirmation 
nag in the pasture. They all taught me the same Before I knew that God existed, the honest And I cannot deny 





truths: the virtue of simple acceptance of being and _ exchange of love from my horses sustained me in 
of circumstance. Horses never worried whether I my darkest hours, and even now, when people place 
was tall or short, skinny or fat. They neither their boundaries on who and how they love, my 
measured beauty or complained of the lack of it; horses welcome me in tears or joy, never mind why. 


Even you know truth. 
































Reluctantly I turn you to the trail back 









they are truly unbiased. They never questioned the _I go to them, and while I might sob or rail at the And I whisper to you my gratitude. 
value of my “goodness” nor lamented the moments __ world, they carry me gently—on a loose rein— You flick your ears in understanding 
of my weakness. Given affection and care, they knowing that I’m not all there and that I can’t take And I thank Gods for you 


retumed affection and care eagerly. another jolt. Other times I find them feeling low, 

and I brush them, and caress them, and watch them 
Is this what we all ultimately seek at times _ sigh with relief knowing that I understand. 

in our life? I believe so. The paradox is that 

humans are sometimes far less skilled in loving The loss of some of my horses was the loss 

than are dogs and cats and horses; we like, too of some of my family. Should finances change, they 

much, to place conditions on our giving of love. I will be mine again. But certainly in the etemities, I 

think that the dog that saves his owner's life at the hold faith that God will honor the devotion and care 

risk of his own, the cat who sleeps trustingly in his _ that I and my horses shared, that we will ride 

owner’s lap, the horse that comes eagerly when together once more. 

called to the bridle in his owner’s hand—all have 

an eternal truth to teach about the essence of God’s Now, I watch the waning of the life of my 

love. closest friend, a horse named Love, He and I have 
shared twenty-two years of living; from the moment 

Billions of dollars are spent each year in he was born on a cold, rainy night, we have grown 

the field of psychotherapy to conclude that the soul _up together. He has heard my deepest sorrows, felt 

of humankind is in need of self-love, self-respect, my highest joys, and carried me safely through all of 

self-value, and self-esteem. My dogs, cats, and them. We have touched spirits and lent nurturing 

horses never question the innate value of these and kindness to one another. He likes me as me; I 

qualities. They regard it as their God-given legacy, _ love him as him. It is enough. 


For it is from your noble height 
And your willing heart I discovered 
My place in the realms of eternity. 













I named you Love out of my need. 
I honor you, Love, in the celebration of my finding. 




















Illustration and poetry 
by Debora Charles 
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RRR se A ER CREE MELTS ATR Sm 
THE GOLDEN PLAITS 


They saw that when Delmira Wert arrived 
in Provo to start college she was a disaster—the kind 
of figure who keeps all those awful jokes alive. For 
one thing, she was just plain fat. Question: How do 
you get a BYU coed into an elevator? Answer: 
Grease her hips and throw in a Twinkie. For another 
thing, her grooming was careless, to say the least. 
Her clothes ran to queensized stretch knit pants 
covered by what looked like maternity tops, her 
pores were clogged, her scalp was flaky, her glasses 
were cracked and her hair, her crowning glory, she 
wore in two thickly depressing brown braids that 
hung like ropes from either side of her head. Ques- 
tion: What do you call an attractive girl on the BYU 
campus? Answer: A visitor. On her feet, even in 
warm weather, Delmira had taken to wearing a kind 
of hiking boot “to support the ankles,” and this 
caused her to walk in a sort of shuffle-clomp-shuffle- 
clomp that could be recognized from quite a long 
way away. Question: Why do they put piles of 
garbage at BYU dances? Answer: To keep the flies 
off the coeds. 


Everyone said that the computer must’ve 
been playing some kind of joke when it matched 
Delmira up in Deseret Towers with Suzy James. 
Where Delmira bulged, Suzy was slim and sporty; 
where Delmira was white and cottage cheesey, Suzy 
was taut and tanned; where Delmira, in spite of her 
girth, had a depressed, beagle-eared look about the 
chest, Suzy bloomed with exuberantly healthy 
decolletage; and where Suzy blushed, Delmira 
spotted. There were other differences as well. For 
example, Delmira was an ardent fan of the Carpen- 
ters, had all their albums, and knew their lyrics by 
heart. Suzy, on the other hand, didn’t seem to 
discriminate one bit as far as music was concemed; 
nevertheless she left the radio blaring at all hours, 
even though she rarely sang along, unless it was a 
snatch about a woman, who “blew my nose and then 
she blew my mind.” In studies, Delmira was a 
determined drudge who struggled late into the night 
to maintain a C- average, while Suzy rarely picked 
up a book before finals and still, miraculously, 
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managed to come out with A's and B’s, In religion 
there was even more conflict. To Delmira coming 
out to Brigham Young had been a cherished dream. 
She had worked and saved for three years after high 
school, her only luxury in all that time being an 
occasional (weekly) box of cherry chocolates from 
the Walgreen’s where she was employed. In all that 
time she fantasized ardently about the time when she 
would be able to leave the Gentile majority behind in 
Ypsilanti to wallow in Mormon territory, along with 
other people to whom the gospel would be as all- 
important as it was to her. She had prayed for the 
day when she would be attending the Lord’s univer- 
sity, rubbing elbows all day with the Saints while she 
sought knowledge out of the best of books. She 
imagined that at BYU the Real Values would 
dominate over superficial judgments as regarded 
trends, fashion and appearance. She imagined that 
she would appreciate and be appreciated right back 
with Christian zest. But now that it had come to 
pass, she was lonely and miserable. 


Suzy, on the other hand, had protested 
loudly on moving in that she'd wanted to go to 
school anywhere but Utah, and preferably some- 
where with a beach. Yet she had quickly attracted 
such a crowd of friends and party-givers that one day 
she shook her head in disbelief as she wiggled into 
an unbelievably tight-fitting and dress-code-bursting 
halter top and admitted that she was having the time 
of her life. When Delmira got up early to read the 
scriptures, she met Suzy tiptoeing in from a night on 
the town. When Delmira prayed, Suzy snored. 
While Delmira conjugated recalcitrant Latin verbs, 
Suzy painted her toenails. Worst of all, while 
Delmira fasted (between burgers at the Cougareat) 
and dreamed of meeting Mr. Right—a man who 
honored his priesthood and wanted to marry her in 
the temple for time and all eternity, Suzy, by 
contrast, talked in not especially low tones about the 
several dozen fellows (most of them returned 
missionaries, and all of them tall, blond, mous- 
tachioed tennis players, as far as Delmira could tell) 
with who she was Dallying, claiming with a firm set 


to her lip that she didn’t want to get trapped by any 
of those Boys because she meant to live a lot more 
before she settled down, and then it would be with a 
Man. The whole thing could not have been more 
unfair. 


Delmira was conscious that things were 
getting worse. Her first semester she was merely 
miserable, homesick, lonely, and shockingly broken- 
out. But by the middle of Spring Term depression 
hung heavy from her upper arms, bulged out across 
her stomach when she bent over, spread out when 
she sat down, palpitated erratically with every beat 
of her heart and pinched her ribs with every breath. 
She wanted to die. Instead of being the first of four 
of the happiest years of her life, it was dawning on 
Delmira that this was a torture that was both solitary 
and public, a poisonous mixture of shame, failure 
and envy. 


To make matters worse, as if she sensed her 
roommate’s distress, Suzy began to change in 
attitude ever so slightly towards Delmira. Where 
before she had been smilingly vague and distant, 
now she attempted to make conversation at the 
oddest times. “Look, there’s Lucy,” she would yelp 
suddenly when a certain well-rounded actress 
happened to appear on the screen in her favorite 
nighttime soap. “Oh, she looks cute tonight, dontcha 
think?” The meaning was obvious—plump girls 
could be attractive, with the right clothing, coiffure, 
and make-up. “Hey, I bought some new lip gloss,” 
she would announce on coming home from a trip to 
Sprouse-Reitz, “wanna try?” Once she even invited 
Delmira to go jogging with her. But it was all like 
heaping insult on top of injury, for the cuddly Lucy 
of television had gorgeous, thick, long blond hair, 
not Delmira’s brown braids; lip gloss made Delmira 
look as if she had just finished fried chicken; and she 
could barely bend over to tie jogging shoes, let alone 
run in them. It just wasn’t fair! Delmira sank further 
and further into depression, with the result that she 
failed quizzes in Music Appreciation and Volleyball 
both in one week, and ate even more frantically than 





before in an attempt to find solace. One morning at 
ten she found herself so depressed, though, that she 
could not even finish a chocolate milkshake in the 
Cougareat even though she hadn’t had a thing since 
breakfast, and as she plunked the paper cut half-full 
of the creamy liquid onto the conveyor belt and 
watched it disappear into the kitchen, she felt bitter 
tears well up in her eyes. 


That night, mercifully, Suzy did not even 
bother to put in a token appearance, so Delmira had 
the place all to herself. Please God, she prayed, 
would you mind not disliking me quite so much? 
Couldn’t you make things just a little better? 
Delmira’s attention began to wander, blurred by her 
tears. What would happen, she wondered, if she 
were to empty the contents of her pill collection out 
onto the table and scoop it up into her mouth, then 
wash it down with great, desperate gulps of Coca 
Cola? No, that mixture of allergy pills, Midol, 
aspirin and vitamins at best might cause galloping 
diarrhea, and at worst a humiliating Close Encounter 
with a stomach pump, complete with dozens of 
witnesses at the dorm. But what about Suzy’s 
drawer? Delmira had frequently watched her 
roommate take one pill or another, sometimes 
accompanied by comments preceding a night out 
like, “When the going gets tough, the tough get 
popping.” There might be something more interest- 
ing there. Delmira hesitated, then clenched her jaw 
and jerked open Suzy’s top drawer. The rainbow 
array of yellows, blues, pinks and greens she found 
inside was more promising. 


What evil lurks in the bottom of my heart! 
Delmira stopped, shocked. Please, God, she whined, 
don’t make me think these terrible things, don’t 
make me! Why don’t you simply move a finger, a 
twitch, not a mountain, but just enough to save me! 
Would that be too much to ask? Delmira fell to her 
knees streaming and praying for all she was worth. 
Eventually, exhausted and racked by hiccups, she 
plunged into sleep, her tear-drenched face on the side 
of her bed. 


Help me, she cried, as she wandered down a 
long, dark corridor, face flowing tears like thick 
black oil that turned to rocks as it dropped to the 
floor, help me, help me, help me, she twisted through 
the dark in a labryinth made of doors to restroom 
stalls—all locked—help me, please, and suddenly 
she was face to face with a door, normal this time, a 
door that opened onto a garden of muted colors as if 
it had been filmed underwater, but warm, sun 
through the clouds, warm, and a hand that laid itself 
gently on her head, warm, stroked her hair softly, so 
warm, and a voice that promised you will have a 
miracle, my child, and at last a sense of peace. 


When she woke up the next moming 
Delmira was in bed, and it took a moment before the 
memory of the night before flooded back in on her 
and rose up to the level of her brain. 


It was a Friday, so there was no escaping 
classes. Delmira got up and stumbled slowly to the 
closet. At the mirror she paused, then sighed in 
despair. Then something caught her attention. A bit 
of weak morning sunlight peeped through the 
window and painted a golden rectangle on the side of 
one of Delmira’s braids. It was funny, she thought, I 
didn’t realize I had any blond highlights. Then she 
sighed again. It was probably just the effect of the 
light. She pulled on her tent top and lethargically 
moved toward the door. 


That day nothing bad happened, and on the 
way back to the dorm Delmira ran into a girl who 
had sat next to her in Health the semester before. 

“Hi Delmira,” the girl said, “say, your hair’s so shiny 
and pretty today! Did you just come from the pool?” 
Tt was one of those statements that tottered on the 
borderline between flattering and tactless, so 


Delmira just muttered something and went on. She 
felt guilty because in truth it had been (unless you 
wanted to count the tears that had drenched it the 
night before) more than a week since she had washed 
her hair. Spurred by her conscience, when she got to 
her room she gathered her showering necessaries and 
headed down the hall. Under the hot, steamy jet of 
water Delmira began to feel some of the strain of the 
night before washing away, and she closed her eyes 
and lathered vigorously. As she rinsed then peeked 
down in the direction of her feet, she had the sensa- 
tion that the water pouring off of her had a murky, 
brownish cast to it. A surge of minerals from 
somewhere in the pipe, she supposed, but rinsed and 
rinsed anyway till the water ran clean. Delmira 
padded down the hall heavily to her room after her 
shower. 


“Oh Delmira,” Suzy said in surprise when 
the big girl opened the door, “for a second I didn’t 
recognize you.” She stood silent for a moment. 
“Why, what have you done with your hair!? It looks 
fabulous!” 


“T just washed it, that’s all,” Delmira 
muttered uncomfortably. Surely it wasn’t that rare 
an occurrence! 


Suzy shrugged, but had a knowing smile on 
her face all the same. 


Delmira also shrugged, then proceeded to 
do up her braids with swift precision. Nevertheless, 
somehow her head and heart felt a little lighter, and 
she decided to take a book out and study on the lawn. 


The next day when she awoke she saw Suzy 
sitting on the edge of her bed looking at her in an 
odd way. 


“What are you looking at?” Delmira 
gruffed. 


“Can I try something?” Barely waiting for 
a surprised affirmative, Suzy hauled out an amazing 
collection of brushes, combs, barrettes, baubles, 
bangles and other hair accessories. Then her thin 
fingers were unbraiding Delmira’s hair and fluffing 
methodically through them, separating the strands, 
twisting this, pinning that, clipping here, using the 
curling iron there, until at last she clapped her hands 
childishly and pronounced, “There!” 


Delmira couldn't believe it. The depressing 
brown braids had been miraculously transformed 
into a heavy, wavy curtain that swung down nearly 
to her “waist,” a golden curtain that caught the light 
and glinted as Delmira turned her head unbelievingly 
back and forth. 


“It looks great,” Suzy burbled. “I just don’t 
see why you won’t tell me what you put on it. I 


might try it myself.” 


“I didn’t use anything.” Delmira protested. 
“Just generic shampoo from Albertson’s, that is. My 
mother used to send me some special dandruff kind, 
but it ran out andI...“ Here Delmira trailed off 
because Suzy had cocked her head and was smiling 
as if she didn’t believe a single word. 


As the days passed, Delmira began to pay 
more and more attention to her hair. It seemed to get 
lighter and wavier by the day, and Delmira began to 
pamper it with a variety of new hair-care products, 
the old medicinal-smelling shampoo from home 
completely forgotten. Delmira loved to comb her 
hair down over her shoulders and feel it brush 
against her back. She even bought a number of hair 
accessories of her own, tired of borrowing from 
Suzy—although the latter was pleased as punch to 
loan them, and even insisted on making up Delmira’s 
eyes one night so that she looked exactly like 


Yvonne DeCarlo playing Mrs. Munster. Delmira 
wouldn't go out looking like that, but eventually she 
began wearing a little sky-blue powder on her lids. 


“Ya oughta get contacts,” Suzy suggested 
bluntly, and instead of explaining why it was too 
expensive, Delmira marched into the campus 
employment office the next afternoon and secured a 
summer job at the laundry. It was sweaty and hot, 
and sometimes even made her feel a little sick so that 
she could hardly eat her sack lunch. The steam in 
her face bothered her too, but she had to admit that it 
was wonderful for her skin. By the end of the 
summer she had the necessary money saved for the 
contacts and some left over, and she decided to keep 
working part-time during the school year. 


“Good heavens,” Suzy said when she came 
back after summer vacation, “that’s way too big on 
you now. Let me show you how to take it in, a little 
dart there, and a tuck sorta thing there and there .. ." 


There was a night and day difference 
between Delmira’s second year at BYU and her first. 
She began to go to a study group that helped her get 
her first B out of a CDFR 360 class. She went to 
more parties and concerts, and even to a few dances. 
After one of these she found herself staring shyly 
into the glasses of one Retumed Missionary, Elder 
Leon Eggleton, hearing that she had the prettiest 
long blond hair he had ever seen. The rest of the 
year was a whirl of engagement, showers, and finally 
a pink and white wedding back in Ypsilanti at which 
Suzy arrived just in time to be the maid of honor in a 
low-cut pink halter dress that she had altered herself 
to the fury of Delmira’s father, in spite of the fact 
that Suzy looked out of this world. 


All of the people who had followed 
Delmira’s progress from the first year to the second 
at BYU admitted that there had been a big change in 
her. Some said that it was dying her hair that gave 
her a boost. Others said nonsense, that her hair 
wasn’t dyed; you never saw a hint of roots. Some 
suggested, practically, that a change in style can 
make all the difference in the world. One Mary 
Elsen, who also just happened to be from Ypsilanti, 
had a complicated theory that actually before college 
Delmira had been dying her blong hair brown and 
that she simply stopped and let it go back to natural. 
In support of this she adduced that Delmira’s father 
was a well-known tyrant and prude in the Yspilanti 
Stake, and that she wouldn’t put it past him to have 
forced the girl into such an unattractive condition, 
from which she escaped when she got out on her 
own and made friends. In fact, the only one who 
ever even mentioned the miracle theory was Suzy 
herself, wonderingly, over a forbidden glass of beer 
one night at the off-limits Iniquitous Den known as 
Harold’s, on Center Street, and then she laughed the 
idea off and went on to beat Frankie three times in a 
row at fast games of Spit in the River. 


Miracle or not, that unhappy bundle of 
problems that had been Delmira as a freshman was 
now a smiling, confident, pleasingly plump matron 
with really beautiful long blond hair. As a matter of 
fact, such changes are not undocumented on cam- 
puses all across the country, for freshmen frequently 
mature in a way that is nothing short of miraculous. 
On the other hand, most people’s hair gets darker— 
not lighter—with age. Whatever the truth of the 
matter might be, word is that Delmira is still living 
happily as Mrs. Leon Eggleton of Idaho Falls, where 
she is the mother of two adorable little towheads 
whom she takes great care not to overfeed. Suzy 
married a wealthy plastic surgeon from California, a 
good-looking guy ten years older than she whom she 
met skiing at Snowbird. She now lives in a quietly 
opulent beach house at Malibu and commutes to a 
small but extremely posh boutique which she just 
opened last year but which is already showing a 
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EBB TIDE AND FLOW 


Water strewn with flowers 
Guarantees a harvest of pink shells. 
I stand by the driftwood mantle while 


Flower-scents linger in the wood smoke, 


and your voice haunts the shadows. 
So speak of the water and tide: 
Waves hypnotise me, 

The surf pounds with life, 

And traces linger in the sand. 

On a beach, where gulls gather, 

A fisherman's boat is empty, there 
Where you once walked. 


Nicki Lynn Fortney 


PRELUDE TO SLUMBER Billings, Montana 


While vulnerably immobile 
mind clouds gather, 

hovering on peripheral reality 
like filmy forces in forum 





OAK AND POMEGRANATE 


When I was a child 
I thought it snowed 
over the whole wide world 
all at once, but now 
having grown much wiser, 


I know that my neighbor's 
brawny oak 
can split and fall 
under the shudder 
of a wilting drift, 


while a spring wind 
can blizzard 
flakes of white lilac 
through my slender-boughed 
pomegranate tree, 
whistling green music 
to clusters of rubies, 


piling white peace on my scrap of earth, 


Ruth Bowen Thomton 
Fresno, California 


BANDELIER ESCAPE 


extracting enigmas, 
feelings fly A 
from wretched to euphoric. eae diss 
Through illusion to delusion Pal 
nebulous connective twine 
binds SENSE OF I : 
to universe in deep kinship— ede oe 
unbounded harmonic chords thigh 
fill all space 
ei sound... face upnuraed 
asleep. Borat 
Val Camenish Wilcox ae 
GOT OE no duty-calls 
meetings 
walls 
KITE FLYING “Sut 
no ringing phone 
me 
I raced the clearing of late-winter's grass, alone 
cheeks gently flogged red; ie 
pausing, . 
to finesse the current; pee F 
running out string. TOTS ess 
Until tethered to a firm grip, 
the kite wiggled, slowly, Sea See 
like a butterfly mounted on a pin. Pn SU OS. AUC 
SYNCOPATION 


I watched as it hung, 
distant in the wind, 
and felt the thin noose 
tug the stick tight against my hand; 
knowing, from an early age, that feeling: 
testless as a clipped bird on the Bay Bridge, 
drawn to the sky— 
but the distant ocean all too real. 


Pines are confident at dusk 

They know the earth won’t tum without them 
The river too is stilled by wholeness 

A concentric mellowing in the leave of light 
Salmon sky and crepuscular earth 


Fold together, pulling in new silence. 


So I cut the string: altitude unlimited. 


And the kite By an undercurrent sun 
rocked, I am drawn to rivers that hide in restless tides 
like a leaf and lead me to burst in horizon. 


sliding down gravity. 


Maybe in being infinite I'll find you 


R. Blain Andrus Watching for the falling star 
Reno, Nevada Holding to consistencies of nightfall 
And counting on the miracle of trees 
to bring the earth and sky together. 
Megan Thayne 


Corvallis, Oregon 








BEYOND STARLINGS 


Dawn is release 

from another night, single, 
while starlings gather 
together in the field 

and eat and chatter 

of better meals and worse; 
and single, I listen, 
away—beyond starlings, 
beyond fields— 

I am smoothed by a sound 
of cars in dim light: 

the sound of people 

going somewhere, 

or of people who have been. 


Laura Hamblin 
Provo, Utah 





AFTER DROUGHT 


And the rain fell down and loved all the earth and spread 
Its little running fingers all over in the cracks and 

On the dust and on the fallen leaves till they were all 
Over wet. 


Then the long clouds withdrew and stood a small space apart and 
Surveyed the work of their hands, 

And the trees of the earth stood still and let the droplets fall 
There and then here, not caring where the water ran. 


Joanne Bergeson 
Redlands, California 





other's viewpoints on politics or civil rights, but we 
leamed to avoid those subjects and talked and 
laughed and cried over the things that we had in 
common. The trips to stake meetings in Shreveport 
gave us time to visit, and we made lunch at 
Morrison’s a branch tradition. 


I had mixed feelings about the brethren. I 
totally disagreed with their racial and religious 
bigotry but had to admire their unshakable testimo- 
nies and their concem for the branch. The memory 
of the surprise party that the branch gave me when I 
left will always remain in my heart. I will forever 
treasure the candle that they gave me—it reminds me 
of the light of the gospel that we experienced 
together. I’m not sure that we understood each other 
very much better after three years, but at least we 
had shared some thoughts and had worked together. 


The end of the East Texas era began one 
day in sacrament meeting when I noticed the look of 
respect and love that the one deacon gave the branch 
president. It suddenly hit me that if we remained, 
my boys would also grow to emulate this man. I 
respected his priesthood and his honesty and could 
understand, but not condone, his prejudice. I refused 
to have my boys growing up to become as bigoted as 
he was. I started praying then and there that the Lord 
would find a way for us to leave East Texas. My 
prayers were soon answered but in a manner that I 
had not foreseen and would not have chosen. When 
the smoke cleared, our family found itself in New 
Orleans. 


FAITH AND PREJUDICE 


(Continued from page 6) 
Looking back, I've often wondered why I I was delighted in June of 1978 when the 
stayed in the Church during the years in East news arrived that blacks could hold the priesthood. It 
Texas. Our children were part of the reason: I was the answer to the prayers of many people. I 


wanted them brought up in the gospel. I believed sometimes wondered how the little East Texas branch 
that most of the gospel was true, but I had trouble felt that June when their church shook the foundations 
accepting some aspects (like the fact that the of their social order. I also wondered how the Texas 
beautiful black brothers that we had come to know _ folks would handle the New Orleans ward where 
couldn’t hold the priesthood if they did join the faithful black sisters teach in Relief Society and 
Church). I realized that the whole Church was not _— Primary and a young black priesthood holder proudly 


like our branch, that there were wards where blesses the sacrament each Sunday. 

diversity was accepted, not condemned. I also 

knew that my-dear parents would have been As I pondered such bitter thoughts, I realized 
dreadfully hurt if I'd become inactive again; the that the congregation in Texas would have gulped a bit 
first ten years had been hard enough on them. in June of 1978 but would have clung to the iron road 
Finally, I am a naturally stubborn person, and I and followed the prophet. If they had come to New 
decided that I would not let anyone drive me outof Orleans, their first, culturally-conditioned reaction 

my church, would have been to hesitate to take the sacrament, but 


they had such staunch testimonies that they would 
Today, I’m the gospel doctrine teacher in _ have partaken of the bread and water because it was 
the New Orleans ward and feel like I’m at home. blessed by a man holding the priesthood of God. Their 


After leaving East Texas, I found that there are unwavering acceptance of all of the gospel will stand 
numerous other questioning souls like mine and them in good stead in this era of great growth and 

that we are bona fide Latter-day Saints. I’ve change in the Church. 

mellowed and can appreciate the great strength of 

my friends like those in East Texas who clung fast On the other hand, it was my skeptical spirit 
to the iron rod. I have grown considerably in the that allowed me to discard the “gospel according to 
last twenty years as the Lord has comforted me Bill” and to gain strength from the portions of the true 
when afflicted and afflicted me when comfortable. _ gospel that were available in East Texas. The diversity 
I have a much stronger testimony now. I try to of God's children is truly amazing. He doesn’t want to 
chart my course by my own interior liahona; it stretch us all to fit His bedstead, but He does want to 
strongly points my way most of the time, but teach us all to love one another as He loves us. 


whenever my faith wavers, it spins to a halt. 
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Anne L. Horton is the co-editor of Abuse and 
Religion: When Praying Isn't Enough, published by 
Lexington Books, D.C. Heath and Company, and is 

a member of the faculty of the School of Social 
Work, Brigham Young University. 


I wish to congratulate the editors of and 
contributors to the issue of Exponent I] that was 
devoted to spouse abuse. It was extremely well done 
and was both sensitive and informed. The timing 
should be excellent, too, because the LDS commu- 
nity is searching for answers and a responsible 
approach to helping families with respect to all 
aspects of domestic violence. I should also note that 
spouse abuse is not only a valid issue in its own right 
but actually represents another offense—child abuse. 
This crime, therefore, is especially unfortunate 
because it tends to pass the problem from generation 
to generation instead of resolving it. Denial and fear 
lock in destructive behavior, and further personal 
growth and eternal progression are disallowed for all 
family members. I salute your strong protest to this 
destruction. 


The interview with Jane made a strong 
opening statement for this issue. Her premise, 
“Cruelty is a reality,” underlines an important 
general issue as well as a recurring theme in your 
publication—LDS families do have violence in their 
homes. But domestic and sexual abuse does not 
occur in religious homes . . . or does it? Yes, it 
occurs in religious homes, in LDS homes, in Utah, in 
your neighborhood . . . free agency allows us the 
license to be unrighteous in an abundance of areas, 
and the atrocities committed at home under the guise 
of love and caring are particularly harmful. As Jane 
emphasized, because we are so anxious to promote 
the family and to embrace it as our stronghold, denial 
appears necessary to “sustain our mental order.” 
Jane uses her own example as a powerful tool to 
impress the reader with her plight. 


Yet, as Jane continues to demonstrate, 
denial forbids change and sustains a miserable status 
quo existence for these families. Fear stalks all 
concerned. The victim fears for her safety, and the 
abuser fears for his exposure. Oddly enough, the 
victim and other family members also join him in 
this conspiracy of silence—the desire to show the 
world that they have an ideal circumstance, the film 
strip family! So denial encourages rationalization— 
rationalization for the victim, for the abuser, for 
Church leadership, for the Church community. 
Thus, an entire system colludes to protect a lie rather 
than empower a family to change and to achieve 
eternal salvation. 


All of the justifications that Jane made that 
she felt allowed her to be faithful to the Church and 
uncritical of the priesthood ultimately bound her and 
her husband in a relationship that was destructive to 
them both. She indulged in the common yet sad 
practice of abused women—assuming that somehow 
she can and must improve herself since all attempts 
to change her partner have failed. This situation is 
then compounded by an important caretaker or even 
a professional, who is not well seasoned in working 
with family violence, advising her. Most counselors 
have been confronted with the problem of seeing the 
victim, who is present, and offering her the advice 
that should be going to the absent offender—change. 
Jane not only continued to be a party to the cycle of 
abuse, but now she also had collaborators who 
reinforced her feeling that she was somehow 
responsible for, or deserving of, the abuse. Thus, her 
poor self-esteem, depression, and hopelessness were 
prolonged. 


This cycle of violence that Jane explains to 
the reader is a pattern of abuse outlined by psycholo- 
gist Lenore Walker in her considerable work with 


abused women. I would like to note that while this 
explanation of abuse is helpful and descriptive for 
some women, not all religious women describe these 
phases in these terms or even experience the same 
cycle. These women should not be concemed if they 
do not fit into this pattern because abuse is highly 
variable and should not be discounted if it does not 
follow a classical definition. As Jane so aptly 
concludes for the reader and for herself, “abuse is 
abuse is abuse. It happens whenever one person 
controls and manipulates another by force or by 
threat of force.” 


In her final decision to leave this violent 
situation, Jane demonstrates a level of courage that is 
beginning to occur in more and more abusive 
relationships. Unwilling to endure any more pain 
she, and many others like her, venture into an 
uncertain and untried future—less money, often 
loneliness, children to support, sometimes failing 
health, emotional and physical scars, and possible 
social and religious community rejection—yet they 
are willing to risk all of this in order to be free, safe, 
and alive. Her story is retelling itself today in your 
own ward. If you don’t know that anyone is being 
abused, you may still naively believe that it does not 
occur where you are, but it does and is happening 
just as Jane told us. Please do not deny its existence 
just because you are not a direct victim. As long as 
these families suffer in silence, we are all indirect 
victims of their abuse, conspirators in their pain. 


The essay, “The Visiting Teachers,” 
presents the formerly battered wife who had been 
married for fifteen years to “a pillar of the ward and 
stake” as someone who was carrying around a lot of 
anger and bitterness. Karen Jepson had a new image 
as an “outspoken,” “abrasive,” and “tough-talking, 
take-charge, tell-it-like-it-is woman.” While she 
should not be stereotyped as “typical,” her approach 
is not unusual. Rage and anger are often concems of 
women who have been badly and repeatedly abused. 
These emotions are traditionally hard to take for 
visiting teachers and others, who would prefer to 
discuss the pleasantries of life rather than deal with 
Karen’s hard realities. In this article, another 
approach is offered that allows Karen to be heard 
and eventually assists her in the healing process. 
When working with the pain experienced by victims, 
sensitive listening is far more effective than powerful 
talking. 


In keeping with Karen’s story, I would like 
to emphasize a particular lesson and encourage you 
all to look upon forgiveness as an entire process, 
much the same way as repentance. There are certain 
steps that are necessary to resolve a victim’s power- 
less and incomplete condition. These long-standing 
affronts are unlike our sandbox days when a brief 
skirmish made “sorry” and “forgive and forget” 
possible in just a moment's time. When a soul is 
damaged by someone who they have trusted and 
loved, by someone who is supposedly a protector 
and eternal mate, that soul cries out against that 
violation. We should all echo that protest instead of 
preaching acceptance and forgiveness prematurely. 
When a person is wronged, they are entitled to a 
sense of justice-making. We all wish to believe that 
we live in a fair and just world. It is the only way 
that we can make sense of things. When someone 
does something terrible and cruel to us, we assume 
that justice will reign and that the wrong-doer will be 
punished. For battered wives, this does not occur. 
The score is never directly settled. Yet, emotional 
affirmation is possible and should be a part of 


responsible counseling. 

In a confusing relationship, marred again 
and again with physical and emotional assaults, a 
victim cannot make sense of her reality. Finally, in a 
supreme effort as Jane demonstrated, a victim frees 
herself and then looks back on the repeated atrocities 
that she has suffered. She is flooded by the reality of 
these injustices. If we can acknowledge this pain, 
allow this process of justice-making to take place 
over time, then we can participate in the healing and 
be active in facilitating a sense of “completing an 
experience,” an experience can never be adequately 
resolved by denial. Do not rush the process of 
forgiving or blame the victim for an unwillingness to 
forgive. This kind of serious forgiving takes time. 
Well-meaning advisors know the destructive aspects 
of festering anger, but the therapeutic side of 
ventilating one’s pain and being heard (perhaps for 
the first time in a lifetime of abuse) cannot be 
discounted. We are anxious to restore the balance, 
but this cannot occur for a victim without additional 
validation of the wrongness involved. It is necessary 
to take time to work this through. 


The short essay by Deborah Sartin’s client 
reflects a painful experience that is delicately 
presented and portrayed in the third person. “My 
dearest friend, you stood by my side when no one 
else could, or would . . .” echoes the familiar refrain 
of sexually abused victims who can find no one to 
believe or help them. This young woman’s sense of 
isolation is mirrored in the article, “Bishop, Please 
Believe My Story.” This battered wife and mother 
of abused children is devastated because her bishops 
and others did not believe her or did not understand 
the seriousness of her problems. While this helpless- 
ness or actual lack of understanding is understand- 
able in those that are attempting to help, it cannot be 
allowed any longer. Education and new helping 
skills must be pro-actively sought by anyone in a 
leadership capacity. This woman waited many years 
before seeking help again as is the case often when 
victims attempt to recover but receive no support 
from outside sources. Such reinforcement is crucial 
in promoting change in these very challenging 
families. 


Finally, she told one more bishop, vowing 
to never discuss her problem with anyone again if he 
did not believe her story. But this man listened and 
shared her grief. His approach reflected the need, 
described above, to validate and support the victim. 
He stated that he would assist her in leaving this man 
who abused her. He stood by her while she “worked 
through the morass of legal, emotional, financial, and 
physical endurance tests.” Because this morass is 
incredibly difficult and requires much support, 
Church leaders are encouraged to help victims 
develop a network that can provide them with the 
amount of assistance required, both initially and 
long-term. Bishops are encouraged to not try to 
provide all these services without help. Burnout and 
frustration are common companions to those 
working with this challenging population. This 
essay's final message was, “Tell them, when in 
doubt, to believe the stories of those who claim to be 
victims of this crime.” This message is critical— 
brief but to the point! 


However, there is a further note to be added 
to her story and one that, I hope, all those in leader- 
ship positions of any kind may understand and 
enforce. Those of us who are in any counseling 
positions particularly with LDS abuse victims are 
quick to attend to the concern of togetherness but 
slow to respond to the need for safety. Yet, physical 
safety must be assured before we can begin to think 
about the relationship. It is important to understand 
that no victim is doing her partner a favor by 
remaining in a life-threatening situation. She may 
actually be assisting her partner toward eternal 
damnation if she allows him the opportunity to kill 
her or her innocent children. And death and contin- 
ued brutal abuse are always a possibility when 
someone is out of control. 


In the case outlined by the previous victim, 
I cannot help but wonder if her husband was a non- 
member or at least inactive. Where there is no 
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potential eternal marriage involved, many leaders are 
more comfortable suggesting a separation or divorce. 
What they fail to take into account is that an abusive 
spouse has already relinquished his eternal position 
by his own unrighteous dominion over his partner. 
When Heavenly Father makes covenants with us, 
who does he support? Those who break the prom- 
ises or those who uphold them? Divorce and the 
non-offending spouse do not end these marriages as 
is so often claimed ... and blamed! Abuse invali- 
dated these violent relationships long before any 
temporal decree could. The divorce only confirms 
the fact that abuse is intolerable in the sight of the 
Lord. Perhaps framing these relationships in this 
light will help others be more supportive of the 
victims and of those who are seeking to advise them 


prudently. 


“Sisters Help” confirms the fact that abuse 
does occur in Mormon families. Often abuse is not 
easily understood by victims, who assume that the 
violence is either the Lord’s will or their own fault. 
They fail to recognize a third explanation for this 
behavior—that the abuser, and no one else, is 
directly responsible for this violence. Both of these 
victims had husbands who were active in the Church 
and abusive at the same time. Both became aware of 
their abusive situations shortly after they were 
married, and both felt that the Church was unrespon- 
sive to their plights. Many of the victims that I have 
interviewed report similar responses, so these are not 
unusual cases and should not be regarded as “excep- 
tions.” 


The second sister made a useful list to share 
with other women in similar situations. Her first 
suggestion, “Tell your bishop exactly what is going 
on,” is excellent advice for victims to follow. It is 
easy to criticize Church leaders for being insensitive 
if you are not completely upfront in your disclosure. 
Abuse is very difficult for anyone to recognize and 
to help eliminate and, without adequate explanation, 
a bishop has great difficulty understanding what is 
happening. It is important to realize that the victim 
has a primary responsibility to give him specific 
examples and behaviors so that he may assist her 
appropriately. 


The more we learn about family violence, 
the more we are aware that abusive partners look just 
like everyone else, a frightening fact to admit 
because it no longer allows us to define abusers as 
deviant, demented, illiterate, or disadvantaged. 
Somehow, if they are like you and me, we are 
suddenly all vulnerable. A member of my ward is 
abusing his wife and children. I couldn’t tell by 
observing him on Sunday, and I work with spouse 
abuse all the time! I found out because the victim 
was referred to me by a friend. 


Initially, victims must advocate for them- 
selves. If you are currently in an abusive situation, 
tell your Church leadership by all means, but be 
prepared to spell it out for them. Remember, it is not 
new to you, but it may be very unexpected to 
someone else. Sensitivity must go both ways. Any 
partnership takes good communication skills, so be 
prepared to work with your bishop cooperatively; do 
not enter as an adversary. 


The additional suggestion that this woman 
offered included using prayer, scripture reading, and 
temple attendance to meet your own spiritual needs 
and gain additional counsel. Another valuable 
suggestion, which is often overlooked, is for the 
victim to become an expert herself in understanding 
abuse. She may well need to train others about her 
own experience in order to marshall enough strength 
to stop the violence. While this may not seem fair, it 
is a reality. Being an expert empowers you while 
you use your knowledge to teach others. Also, 
receiving expert help from a professional trained in 
handling abusive situations is essential for both 
partners. Often this may mean that your therapist 
may not understand your religious convictions. In 
these cases, if it often helpful to have this person 
work in partnership with your Church leader so that 
they will complement each other. You will need all 
the help and understanding that both can offer! 


As stated by one author, many Church 
leaders are anxiously engaged in learning about this 
very temporal behavior, welcoming more informa- 
tion and making frequent referrals to the community, 
if professional care, in addition to spiritual assis- 
tance, is needed. Clergy of all faiths, not only LDS, 
are untrained in working with this particular troubled 
population. Clearly, abuse today is more than a sin; 
it is a crime as well. Church leaders cannot possibly 
be trained in all social problems, and their energies 
are required more specifically to deal with ecclesias- 
tical concerns. Nevertheless, increasing demands are 
being made in the abuse area, and certainly follow up 
is needed. Long-term and extensive assistance, 
which usually extends beyond the calling of the 
bishop, is required for these families. 


Church leaders should personally investi- 
gate possible resources so that their referrals are 
more informed, appropriate, and comfortable. In 
making these inquiries and asking for more informa- 
tion about abuse, a bishop will forge an important 
liaison with the community and assure non-LDS 
caregivers that the Church is concemed with ending 
abuse in the home. In noting these particular points 


from the text of your abuse issue and adding com- 
ments where I felt a concern, I am again reminded of 
the commitment we all have in working with these 
families. 


As people of faith, we must be seen as pro- 
active and change-oriented, not reactive, submissive, 
and victimized. Prayer and performance must go 
hand-in-hand to eliminate injustice and pain in our 
families. While this topic is not a pleasant one, I 
urge each of you to take every opportunity to educate 
yourselves in order to be able to offer assistance and 
to promote awareness and change. There is a lesson 
on abuse in our Relief Society manuals, I will be 
speaking locally to at least four Relief Society or 
stake meetings in one month because, as one sister 
put it, “I know the topic is important, but such things 
are really just too unpleasant to include.” (She 
doesn’t even use the word!) Being “too awful to 
mention” is what perpetuates denial and the plight of 
these families. 


The book, Abuse and Religion: When 
Praying Isn't Enough (Lexington Books: D.C. Heath 
and Company, 1988) was written in support of the 
concems expressed in Exponent I and in support of 
LDS Church leaders’ dedication to understanding 
and treating all forms of family violence in a 
sensitive and responsible way. While it is not an 
“LDS book” as such and includes outstanding 
authors of all faiths in the areas of abuse as well as 
some ecclesiastical topics, it is dedicated to those 
victims, their families, and their caregivers for whom 
I feel a particular and personal great compassion. 
Five years ago I, too, denied that we had family 
violence in the Church. Today, I know that this is 
truly our problem and that our obligation is to 
strengthen these over-burdened families and to 
support those in leadership positions who are 
attempting to assist them. It is an uphill battle and 
one that requires the considerable efforts of all 
members. 


For the remainder of my article I would like 
to share some specific, focused, proscriptive infor- 
mation. This material is focused toward those 
working with victims, particularly religious leaders, 
but can also be applied to those in abusive situations 
or those who know others with this problem. The 
suggestions were developed from information 
collected in a national study of religious abused 
spouses. It is taken directly from the treatment 


Suggestions that I outlined in the book. Please take 
note that because these skills and guidelines are 
abbreviated in consideration of the space allotted, they 
are not exhaustive. I refer you to the book for 
clarification as well as many additional considerations 
that would be helpful and were compiled specifically 
for your benefit. 


At the outset, it is important that both 
religious leaders and clinicians understand that all 
family violence has five things in common: (1) it is 
interactional; (2) it is leamed; (3) it is a choice; (4) it 
is always inappropriate in family relations; and (S) it 
can be treated. It is also critical to understand the 
order in which violence must be treated: (1) insure 
personal safety first; (2) treat the violent behavior; 
(3) pursue relationship concerns once safety is firmly 
established; and (4) resolve and mourn issues of 
separation and loss if reconstitution is not possible. 


Desirable Helping Skills 
Religious victims desire counselors who: 


1. are sensitive and empathetic, innovative and 
flexible; 


2. listen, respect, and validate, not who minimize or 
discredit; 


3. are creative providers, developers, and pathfinders; 


4. offer practical, specific suggestions suited to their 
particular needs, not just platitudes or idealism; 


5. possess good decision-making skills and judgment 
without being judgmental. Child abuse and spouse 
abuse by their nature demand strong crisis interven- 
tion skills, an ability to act quickly and to think about 
total treatment of all family members with a particular 
focus on safety first; 


6. do not preach, challenge, or blame. Victims need 
explicit education, information, and awareness, not, 
indoctrination. Common areas of misinformation 9... 
voids involve developmental behavior of children and: 
leadership skills in the family. Working with these 
families as a partner and an involved advisor is 
usually most effective; 


7. acknowledge the importance of maintaining the 
family without making its preservation the only 
alternative; 


8. possess a large range of experience in multiple 
settings with a variety of clients; 


9. do not assume, stereotype, or make blanket 
Statements concerning religious leaders, or religious 
victims or religious beliefs; outs 
10. work with these clients to strengthen common 
goals rather than focus on the differences in their 
belief system; 


11. can see the entire scope of these clients’ conse- 
quences; 


12. employ a strong advocacy position in working 
with the institutional system that a client must satisfy 
in order to satisfy her value system. 


Basic Counseling Guidelines 
1. Counselors need to ask about abuse. They should 
never assume victims will offer information. In fact, 


most clients will not identify themselves. 


2. Counselors need to validate a victim’s experience 
and validate a victim’s religious beliefs as important. 


3. All counselors need to be aware of their own value 
systems. Therapist values alone must not define the 
victims’ problems, nor the desired treatment outcome. 


4. Listen to a victim’s concems and requests carefully 
and attend to all that is said. Give explicit education, 


(Continued on next page) 
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Two issues ago we addressed the topic of| 
spouse abuse, inviting our readers to comment on 
their own experiences involving wife battering. 
Several readers responded, some on the subject of 
their own abuse, others from the perspective of 
Church leaders involved in counseling abused or 
-|\abusing ward members. 





Our first respondent is Dennis Lythgoe, a 
bishop for the second time in Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts. Having known and talked with abused 
wives, some in his ward, he offers this comment: 





My first six-year tenure as a bishop was 
rooted, in many ways, in women’s issues. In our 
ward, we tried to involve women and men equally in 
participation in Church activities and in leadership 
responsibilities. We called a woman to be Sunday 
School president; she was one of the finest adminis- 
trators Ihave seen. Pressure from Salt Lake City 
eventually brought about her release. But because 
there had never been a Church policy precluding the 
calling of a non-priesthood holder as Sunday School 
president, I did not feel I had erred. 


I was happy to see the change in policy that 
resulted in women offering public prayers in 
Sacrament Meetings, and I was encouraged by the 
change that gave Relief Society presidents the right 
to issue calls themselves, after securing the bishop’s 
approval. When several women complained about 





the policy that made it impossible for them to receive 
their temple endowments if they were married to 
non-members, I wrote letters to the general authori- 
ties. 


I also engaged in marriage counseling with 
numerous couples who had a variety of problems. It 
seemed to me that many of the problems centered on 
a certain insensitivity on the part of the man with 
regard to the day-to-day happiness of the woman. 
Many of these cases involved men who seemed to 
require a dominant role in the marriage relationship 
and exercised control in destructive ways. This 
concerned me greatly, and I spent many hours trying 
to help these men see that their wives and their 
marriages would be infinitely happier if decisions 
were jointly made with corresponding equitable 
results. 


But with all of my interest in women’s 
issues and with my history of feeling like a real 
advocate for enhancing the influence in the Church 
and the respect for women, too-- for some incredible 
reason, the thought barely surfaced in my mind that 
there might be, either in my ward or in the Church as 
a whole, cases of spouse abuse. Church leaders have 
occasionally given rather impressive sermons about 
the need for couples to cultivate loving relationships. 
One of the more notable talks was Gordon B. 
Hinckley’s “Cornerstones of a Happy Home,” 
delivered in 1984, in which he said to men: “If you 
are guilty of demeaning behavior towards your wife, 
if you are prone to dictate and exercise authority 


over her, if you are selfish and brutal in your actions 
in the home, then stop it! Repent!” 


As direct as that advice sounds, it was not 
couched in terms like “spouse abuse,” and bishops 
all over the Church were probably less likely to 
detect the ultimate meaning of “controlling relation- 
ships.” At least that was my problem-- until very 
recently. In my second tenure as a bishop, I ob- 
served disturbing signs of the need to control in 
several men as they related unsuccessfully to their 
wives. And yet, in none of these cases did the wife 
come to me and complain, nor did any of them 
suggest, even in veiled terms, that the husband might 
be guilty of abusive behavior. Nevertheless, I 
thought about the possibility for the first time. 


Then I was invited to attend a session 
sponsored by Exponent I] dealing with the topic of 
spouse abuse. Byron Ray was in attendance, 
representing the Church’s Social Services program. 
The speaker was Sharon Fleishacher, who works 
with abused women through the Women’s Protective 
Services program in Framingham, Massachusetts. 
She was very experienced and highly effective in 
presenting her message, which was that many more 
women suffer abuse than any of us would have 
suspected and that the signs visible to those outside 
the marriage are often subtle. 


As she talked, I could picture several 
women whom I had counseled—women, for 
instance, who constantly looked at their watches and 





and advise victims of all choices. Explore her 
particular options, and encourage her to protect 
herself. 


5. Religious victims, like all clients, are entitled to 
self-determination but may need a great deal of 
guidance in sorting out their own problems, alterna- 
tives, and goals. 


6. Religious victims must be allowed to move at 
their own pace, not to a therapist’s timetable. 
Reframe options to suit the clients’ needs; i.e., advise 
the client that staying with the abuse and leaving 
permanently are not the only choices. One may have 
to leave for safety, but not forever. Religious 
victims often confuse leaving the violence with 
leaving the relationship. This need not be the case. 


7. Because a religious abuse victim tends to feel 
helpless, hopeless, and abandoned, one of the most 
helpful things that a worker can do is to reassure her 
that it is possible to re-establish control over her life. 
Advise her that she is only one of millions of women 
who have struggled with this painful situation. 


8. Allow the victim to tell her story. Storytelling is 
an important part of the healing process for all 
battered women. 


9. The victim needs to know that she is not alone. 
Others have had similar experiences, and getting her 
involved with an appropriate support group will be 
very helpful during this initial stage. Guilt issues 
will be addressed also. 

10. Being long-suffering is not to be confused with 
being pro-active in change. Most religions do 
acknowledge the need for an individual to contribute 
actively to her own salvation as well as to pray. 


RESPONSE 
(Continued from page 13) 


11. Religious victims need to understand that violent 
behavior toward them is never appropriate nor 
deserved, and it will not be legally or socially 
tolerated regardless of cultural beliefs. Laws must 
be obeyed if we are living here in this country. 


12. Domestic abuse is not a recognized, universal 
diagnosis. Not all abuse is alike. Family violence 
can be globally defined as the maltreatment of one 
family member by another. However, diagnostically 
it is most helpful to address family violence within 
five specific conceptual categories: (1) physical 
mistreatment—slapping, hitting, burning, strangling; 
(2) sexual abuse—rape and incest; (3) verbal 
abuse—threats, insults, harassment; (4) psychologi- 
cal/emotional abuse—withholding love, sympathy, 
understanding; and (5) neglect—inadequate physical 
or emotional care. 


13. Clients should not be stereotyped. 


14. Counselors also need to take a total assessment 
of clients’ histories, resources and perceptions. 


15. Treatment availability should not be contingent 
upon a family or individual. 


16. Use the client’s religious experiences to help 
you understand her. Find out where her use of 
religion has been a strength and resource for her. 


17, Follow usual dictates and give basic education 
regarding good abuse protection and crisis-interven- 
tion guidelines. Focus on protection, then change. 


18. The abuser is the most isolated family member, 
yet he is expected to make the most dramatic initial 
changes. If his self esteem were not so low, he 
would probably not be out of control in the first 


place. The abuser needs support too. 


19. Support is important to all family members, but 
support must have change as its goal and not 
inadvertently provide secondary gains instead. It 
must never be perceived as condoning the abuse. 


20. Build the client’s strengths and self esteem. 
21. Abuse is never the “entire” problem. 


22. Religious leaders and counselors should not 
overlook the fact that boys and men may be abuse 
victims, 


23. It is best not to make sweeping statements to 
clients about all abusers, all victims, or all violent 
behaviors. 


24. Change is difficult! Recognize that success with 
all domestic abuse clients is limited and that out- 
comes are often less than the client or counselor 
hoped for. 


25. Remember: Treatment lowers the probability of 
abuse; it does not remove the possibility! No one 
can make any promises, nor can safety be totally 
guaranteed. The goal of treatment, therefore, is to 
lower the odds. To be successful, treatment of 
abuse, like all marital endeavors, is a partnership. 
When both partners are committed and sincere, 
success and recovery can be achieved. 


May these comments and suggestions be of 
use to you all in our common commitment to love 
the Lord and to strengthen our families. Do not 
expect an easy victory because, like the rest of us 
dedicated to this cause, you will often be discour- 
aged as you fight the battle one soldier at a time. 


a 
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who will leave a meeting or a conversation abruptly 
in order to keep a deadline. This type of behavior 
illustrates one of the subtle signs of that she is being 
controlled. It was important for me to learn that 
verbal abuse is, in fact, spouse abuse and that verbal 
abuse often leads to physical abuse and even more 
violent behavior. It was also evident that even men 
who subscribe to religious values may be victimized 
by their own family backgrounds and/or certain 
psychological problems that will lead them to spouse 
abuse. 


I asked Sharon Fleishacher many questions 
that evening and stayed afterward to talk to her about 
specific but unnamed cases. I invited her to come 
and speak to the bishops and Relief Society presi- 
dents of our stake and share her expertise with a 
group of Mormon leaders. She was happily to oblige 
and gave an equally convincing presentation to them; 
they reacted much as I had as they focused in their 
minds on people they suspected of suffering spouse 
abuse in their own wards. Afterwards, the Relief 
Society president of my ward invited Sharon to come 
to an evening Relief Society meeting to discuss the 
same issue, and several women at that meeting 
remained following the meeting to discuss the 
problem in greater depth. It was evident that a nerve 
had been touched in our ward and stake. 


Since then I have had occasion to assist 
some members of the Church in securing the type of 
counseling that we hope will help them with their 
problem relating to spouse abuse. It is still too early 
in the game to judge whether I or leaders in our stake 
will be more effective at dealing with this problem in 
the future, but at least we have been awakened to its 
existence, and we recognize its seriousness. All of 
us now see it as that great sleeping problem that may 
be present even if initial problems seem only 
superficial. 


At the same time that I discovered 
Woman’s Protective Services, I discovered a book 
by Susan Forward entitled Men Who Hate Women 
and the Women Who Love Them. I found this book 
to be extremely helpful to me in analyzing potential 
problems and in working with people in the midst of 
spouse abuse. The author is a recognized expert in 
sexual abuse and academically qualified to write the 
book. Some people, including Sharon Fleishacher, 
regard it as somewhat sensational, but it reached a 
wide audience and was number one on The New 
York Times Best Seller list. It was published as a 
hardcover in 1986 and went into paperback in 1987. 
I recommend it without qualification as a very useful 
book both for Church leaders and for people who 
may be experiencing abuse. 


I realize that what I have said so far 
illustrates the bias that men are always the ones that 
abuse and women are always the ones who receive 
abuse. The fact is that, according to experts, few 
men are actually victims of spouse abuse. It is far 
more likely to be a problem of men abusing women, 
and thus all the advice needs to be weighed with that 


pre-supposition. 


Spouse abuse is the sort of problem that will 
continue to get worse unless it is brought out of the 
closet. Exponent’s decision to treat it in depth in the 
last issue (Vol. XTV, No. 1, 1987) was a wise one 
that was handled well. The more we talk about this 
issue as Mormons, recognizing that it is a real 
problem that many of us face, the more likely we 
will be to deal with it successfully. Women who 
suffer from it need to be brave enough to talk about 
it and to seek help, and bishops need to be sensitive 
enough to recognize its existence, to look for the 
subtle signs, and to seek after the welfare of the 
woman in need. I sincerely hope that this is a 
beginning that we will recognize all over the Church. 
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Our second letter comes from a woman who has 
been battered by her husband over many years and 


has recently found some relief. She asked that her 
name be withheld. She writes: 








I, too, have been an abused wife. The abuse 
began shortly after my marriage thirty-two years ago. 
At the beginning, I tried to do everything within my 
power to keep my husband happy. I realize now that 
was a terrible mistake. He still wasn’t happy, and I 
tumed into a woman who was afraid to stand up for 
herself. 


Thad grown up in a home where there was 
never even an argument between my parents, so I was 
shocked and humiliated when my husband began to 
physically and emotionally abuse me. I never thought 
anyone could be like that. 


As the years went on, he became increasingly 
abusive. Intimidation and threats and constant put- 
downs were a way of life. His words and moods were 
weapons that battered me psychologically as well as 
physically. He gained control by grinding me down. 
He refused to take any responsibility for the effects of 
his attacks on me or on our six children. He blamed 
me instead. 


My loss of self esteem was inevitable. I also 
suffered from depression, insomnia, weight gain, and a 
feeling of constant anxiety. Though I began my 
marriage as a cheerful, energetic person, I found 
myself behaving in ways that I couldn’t stand. I 
finally went to my bishop who referred me to LDS 
Social Services. My husband, of course, refused to 
accompany me. He claimed that he didn’t have any 
problems. From his viewpoint, I was the one with all 
the problems. 


Counseling has helped tremendously in 
restoring my self esteem. My counselor taught me 
how to deal with my husband, as well as how to 
handle my own moods and attitudes. I’ve worked on 
eliminating self-defeating thoughts and behaviors. 
One of the most important things that I leamed was 
that I don’t need to please everyone in order to feel 
good about myself. I used to think I had to say “yes” 
to every request, no matter whose request it was. Now 
if I don’t want to do something, I’m not afraid to say 


“no.” Sometimes I simply say I have an appoint- 
ment. It might not be anything more than an 
appointment to do the dishes, but if that’s what I 
prefer to do, I don’t feel guilty about it. 


I’ve leamed not to take personally the 
things that my husband says about me. I know 
now that his perception of me is not accurate. His 
problems—stemming from an abusive childhood— 
have distorted his reality. 


Does that mean that I accept his behavior 
when he becomes unpleasant? Not at all. I’ve also 
learned to express how I feel when he says or does 
something I don’t like, instead of keeping it inside. 
When I have all I can take, I say “time out,” and I 
get away from him by going for a walk or taking 
the car and leaving. I have sometimes even stayed 
away overnight at friends’ homes when I needed 
to. I let him know that when he treats me well I 
like to be with him, but when he doesn’t, I need to 
get away for awhile. 


T used to wait for someone to make my 
decisions for me. I have come to realize that I am 
responsible for me. I must make my own decisions 
in life. I don’t ask for permission to do things now. 


Z, Last year we badly needed anew car. We had the 
qj money to buy one, but my husband perversely 
{refused to consider it because I was the one who 


would be using it the most. Maybe he thought that 
having a reliable car would give me too much 
freedom. 


I finally decided to act on my own. Using 
funds from a money market account that had 
recently matured, I went out and investigated cars 
and bought my own. I also gave myself permission 
to visit a married daughter living in Arizona. I 
used to feel that I was in a cage. Now I feel that I 
am gaining more freedom as I gain the courage to 
be myself. 


My husband can still be unpleasant, but 
it’s been over a year since he has physically abused 
me. The last time he hurt me I moved out and 
made it clear that I wasn’t sure I’d be coming back. 
I contacted my bishop and Social Services coun- 
selor for support, but I went one step further: I 
contacted a lawyer for legal advice on property 
rights and divorce procedures. That in itself was a 
major hurdle to deal with. I couldn’t have done it a 
few years ago. It made me realize how much 
stronger I’ve become. 


It also made him realize that I‘m serious 
about what I will and will not put up with. He’s 
changed as a result—not because he wants to, but 
because I’ve changed. I simply won’t take his 
abusive behavior anymore. If he does anything 
again, I plan to press charges, and he knows that. 
He also knows (from the times I’ve left) that he 
needs me. And yes, in his way, he loves me. I 
have sometimes come back from cooling-off 
sessions to find notes telling me that. 


Some may wonder why I don’t get out of 
the situation permanently because my husband still 
refuses counseling. I stay for the same reason so 
many other women stay—I’m still not sure that I 
can make it on my own. I haven’t worked for over 
thirty years, and I’m scared. I’ve come a long way 
toward believing in myself, but thirty years of 
constant putdowns have undermined my confi- 
dence. That confidence is growing step by step, 
but it’s a slow process. Sometimes I slip back into 
my old ways of thinking. 


My children are grown now. I’m thinking 
of looking for a job so that at least I'll know I can 


(Continued on next page) 
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support myself if I need to. In the meantime, my 
life is better than it’s been in a long time. 


What can others do to help abused wives? 


From my experience, it has meant so much 
to me to have others who can just listen when I need 
to talk, Sometimes someone will put an arm around 
me and tell me what a good person I am. I’ve often 
thought those people must really be in tune with the 
spirit to know how much and when I need to hear 
that. It helps, too, to know that there are homes that 
I can go to if I ever need them. I’ve been lucky. No 
one has ever minimized or dismissed my problem. 


It’s not easy, but with the help of Heavenly 
Father, a kind and understanding bishop, a wonder- 
ful counselor and home teachers, and supportive 
friends, I’m feeling good about myself again. 





Next, we read a letter from another LDS 
woman, long-abused by her LDS husband. 
She has asked that we withhold her name. 


She offers advice to others in similar circum- 
Stances: 





I keep thinking of the questions-- the inevi- 
table, difficult, and unending questions-- that sur- 
round and make more challenging the issue of 
spouse abuse within the Church. I thank you for the 
issue [Vol. XIV, No.1]—the tender and delicate 
presentation of this problem and the many good 
insights and solutions that came out of it for me and 
so many other who have been abused. 


I have been struggling for eighteen years in 
a marriage that has included occasional physical 
abuse, of both myself and some of my children, and 
emotional abuse as well, both of which have been 
equally as devastating. This abuse has occurred as a 
result of my husband’s suppressed rage, usually 
brought to the surface by seemingly insignificant 
matters. 


I was never beaten. The abuse was gener- 
ally subtle and almost always included intimidation, 
shouting, and pushing, and although occasionally I 
expected to see bruises, I seldom did. However, 
even though the physical evidence of abuse was not 
apparent to others, I often suffered invisible pain for 
weeks afterward. Always, I experienced emotional 
devastation, fear, confusion, and guilt. Because I 
wasn’t beaten, I was never sure that I was being 
abused, and, of course, my husband did everything 
he could to convince me that I was not. Looking 
back, I wish that I had had the courage to call a 
hotline or a counselor and tell them specifically 
what had happened so that I could have been certain 
about what was really going on. 


During the time that the abuse was most 
frequent, I made a few feeble threats at taking the 
facts to various bishops, but none of those threats 
came to fruition. I imagined those visits in some 
detail, however, and just the imagining would bring 
me to tears. The reason that I did not go to my 
bishops will be obvious and not surprising. I always 
thought the primary reason for not going was to 
protect my husband’s reputation and image. In the 
ward in which we lived for much of the time, I am 
certain that he would have been ostracized; how- 
ever, in retrospect, I see that I was protecting myself 
from becoming one of those discussed in welfare 
meetings without full knowledge and understanding 
by those who could not help but would judge and be 
baffled by such an unbelievable problem. 


After reading the articles in Exponent II, 1 
feel that I may have made a good decision. Those 
articles are the first that I have ever read ina 
Mormon-related publication that have given me any 
satisfaction or help. 





Being abused is a very unattractive thing. 
Imagine the social implications for a couple, once 
discovered, within a ward. Would they be respected, 
accepted, invited to join in socially with other 
couples? Would there be any who would welcome 
them into their homes? I think not, and in my 
childbearing years during my twenties and early 
thirties, frankly, I needed the friendships and support. 
If others had known, I fear that I would have been 
pitied or avoided. Perhaps this desire for friends and 
my pride were additional reasons for maintaining 
silence. 


My spouse—to whom I am presently still 
married—would have (and I think would now) called 
me a liar had I gone to our bishop. In fact, he has 
done this in therapy, creating a your-word-against- 
mine scenario that has made it difficult to make 
progress in spite of many years of counseling. 


During all of that time in counseling, only 
once or twice did I ever really try to use the word 
abuse. I didn’t say, “I am being battered” or “I am 
being abused,” with any confidence. My inability to 
use the accurate terms made it easy for the counselors 
to skip over the issue, and I kept expecting them to 
know, to guess, to figure it out; they never did. We 
came to refer to the abuse as his “temper” or “losing 
control” or, as our last counselor referred to it, 
“violence.” 


Then one day, I was listening to a radio talk 
show on abuse. I had recently experienced an 
abusive attack by my husband, the first in over six 
months, so I called in, seeking help. I was lucky 
enough to get on the line, and even then, I gave them 
a false name. I lived in a high-income, affluent 
community; I had a college degree and so did my 
husband, who was making an annual salary of over 
$100,000. How could I be a victim of abuse? “Was 
1?” I was still asking myself. 


This happened a few months ago. Mustering 
all the courage that I could, I called the talk show’s 
battered women’s hotline in my area, and it was 
through them that I gained an understanding of my 
problem and received the best and, I guess because of 
my own silence, the only advice that I have ever 
received on that subject. 


Within just a couple of weeks, I gained the 
courage to share the truth about my battering, albeit 
mostly in the past, with another living soul—a close 
friend who is LDS and lives in my ward and who is 
about fifteen years older than I. She has since shared 
the story of her own abuse. We believe each other. 


Not being believed has been a huge fear for 
me. Ina way, I feel that it is a blessing that I have 
shared this information with so few. After confiding 
in the talk show host and my friend, I gained courage 
to return to our therapist and tell her once again, with 
greater confidence, of the abuse that took place in the 
past and of the more recent incident. She showed few 
signs of believing me and even made the obvious 
mistake of shaking her head in disbelief as I was 
trying to tell her. 


Special training and experience is necessary 
to deal with this problem. If trained psychologists 
and marriage counselors lack training and experience 
in dealing with domestic violence, one can begin to 
imagine how difficult it would be for a bishop of any 
age to effectively deal with such a problem with any 
expertise at all. 


After hearing of a young couple who are 
divorcing because of the husband’s abusive behavior, 
I felt a little envious as well as proud of the young 
woman’s decision to leave such a marriage. I have 
often wondered if I might have been wiser to leave 
my husband while I was in my twenties, before all of 
the children arrived and complications of life made 
that leaving so difficult. 


MchseieR Ss 


For now, however, I choose to stay in my 
marriage. The abuse that was once so unpredictable 
is now rare, and I can predict it with some accuracy. 
But as I look at the wreckage of our relationship, at 
what is still an unhappy marriage of two people who 
cannot communicate when they disagree and who do 
not trust each other, I feel incredibly angry. I’m 
intelligent, well-read, and I was once accom- 
plished—now I have self-esteem problems, emo- 
tional problems to struggle with, even though I’m 
over forty. My children suffered abuse when they 
were young or witnessed the abuse of their siblings 
or mother. Even though that’s largely in the past, 
they still have emotional problems, self-esteem 
problems, and occasional outbursts of violent 
behavior at school that tempt me to point a blaming 
finger. 


My challenge, at present, seems to be to 
forgive my spouse for what he has done and to 
prevent any future incidents from occurring. This 
forgiveness is made more difficult because it is only 
just recently that I have allowed myself to talk about 
his abuse with another person. For the most part, my 
husband is now a wonderful parent, perhaps surpass- 
ing me in his efforts to hug and to make our children 
feel loved. But he hasn’t been able to take responsi- 
bility for what happened in the past and for what 
happens once in a while even now. I feel angry and 
sometimes depressed at this inability. In a recent 
conversation, he compared the abuse that I have tried 
to get him to acknowledge to the abuse that he was 
suffering at the moment because he was having to 
iron his own shirts, in spite of the fact that he had to 
be on a plane at four the following moming. As I 
have tried to get him to own his problem, he has 
tumed it around and found a hundred ways that I 
abuse him, such as not mending or ironing his 
clothes, not doing his laundry, or not spending time 
with him. 


I’m at a loss over how much a man like my 
husband can be helped. His pride and his need to 
protect his image block him. I used to think that the 
only way that I could help him would be to expose 
him, but I feared that his strong persuasive qualities 
would make me look like a neurotic and a liar and 
that he would come out on top. His skill at manipu- 
lating and intimidating people (including our 
counselors) and the fact that he doesn’t feel bad 
about lying (unlike me) make him a difficult 
opponent to fight. For much of our marriage, he had 
me convinced that the abuse was my fault, that I was 
to blame for his violent actions against me and my 
children. Even now, I have to consciously fight 
taking responsibility for his behavior because I tried 
so hard for so long to change or cure or prevent his 
behavior by altering my own. 


I, too, have benefitted from reading Men 
Who Hate Women and the Women Who Love Them 
by Dr. Susan Forward. It helped me realize the 
futility of arguing, telling him off, defending myself, 
trying to convince him, pleading, or apologizing. It 
also helped me to set limits and to know what I could 
say. 


Personally, I can’t see the women of the 
Church coming forward with such information, at 
least in any of the wards in which I have lived. We 
are too entrenched in preserving our families and in 
forgiveness, too protective of our children and the 
images of our spouses, too worried about the very 
real possibility of being judged wrongly or misun- 
derstood and then somehow made to suffer the 
unpredictable and socially damaging consequences 
of being an abused women married to an abusing 
man. I fear that, in a sense, our very culture and the 
fears that it creates may be perpetuating the abuse. 


Abuse is an inherited problem that, unless it 
is stopped, is passed on to the next generation. 
Those who have been abused will tend to abuse 
others or will become the victims of abuse them- 
selves. It is this thought, and this fear, that has 
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caused me to try to eradicate this problem from my 
life. I don’t want my sons to grow up to be abusers 
of their wives; I don’t want my daughters to grow up 
to be abused by their husbands. But it took me many 
years to find the courage to tell them, against his 
will, that what Daddy does is not okay, that his 
behavior is unacceptable, and then act courageously 
on that knowledge. 


I have not experienced abuse since I told 
my husband, really meaning it, that if he ever used 
abusive and intimidating behavior toward me again, I 
would call the police. This advice was given to me 
by the battered women’s center, and so far it has 
worked. It has worked because of his pride and 
because a policeman is not a bishop. The center also 
said that the police can be called in after the fact. 
You are not required to get a restraining order, but 
you have that option if you are in physical danger. 


Somehow, the men of the Church have got 
to be taught, at church, about this problem. We need 
to discuss it openly and often before the women who 
are suffering can come forward with any confidence. 


Of equal importance, the women of the 
Church need to know, very specifically, what abuse 
includes and what steps to take if they realize that 
they are abused. I’m not sure that the Church has 
offered a definition (I've never heard one), but I’m 
sure that it would have helped if I had. 


Is abuse beating, burning, or sexual moles- 
tation only? Does it include hitting, pulling hair, 
yanking arms, throwing people, squeezing limbs, 
pushing people against the wall, hitting one head 
against another, throwing objects, breaking objects, 
or kicking objects, animals, or people? Does it 
include yelling, belittling, or intimidating? 


How can the LDS community support and 
help victims of abuse as well as the abusers? The 
answer is the same for this as for so many other 
problems in the Church and the family. It is the ideal 
and all-encompassing answer: unconditional love, 
charity—even if divorce must follow. We need to 
have charity in our homes, in our wards, and in our 
dealings with those in and out of the Church. But 
charity is not an easy thing to provide. Frankly, I 


don’t see a lot of it in the Church. I am trying to 
work toward it, but I feel that I can only grow 
through the grace and help of God, who has always 
been there for me even when I distanced myself from 
Him because of hopelessness and pain. The basic 
principles of the gospel are sound, simple, and true. 
Those outside of the Church who have discovered 
the principles of faith and repentance and uncondi- 
tional love are working miracles with people who 
were supposedly beyond help within the non- 
judgmental environs of such organizations as 
Alcoholics Anonymous and Al-Anon. 


It can be a temptation within the Church to 
judge more instead of less, to feel superior instead of 
humble, thus losing our chances of true repentance 
and deliverance from our problems. I continue to 
seek spiritual growth, trying to be humble enough 
and trying to have the faith to let God guide my path 
on a daily basis. Again, an ideal, but when one is 
humbled to the dust, one does, at last, tum to God 
and seek His will. That is what I seek today. 








Three or four years ago, we asked for 
responses to a woman's need for help in 
dealing with the ramifications of having a child 
on drugs. As we recall, we didn't receive a 
Single response, Maybe it just wasn't the right 


time, We hope that now, with the publication 
of Sandra Powell's article, we will find a 
wellspring of support for those facing this 
problem. Please have your responses to us by 
January 1, 1988. 





I'd really rather not know anything about 
the subject of adolescent drug and alcohol abuse; we 
all wish that it didn’t exist. But it crashed into my 
life anyway. This is the story of our family’s 
dealings with a crisis: how I became aware that we 
had a problem, how we dealt with it, alternatives that 
we found available, and where we go now. 


Awareness 


Drugs and alcohol are available to all of our 
children. Not everyone is using them, though 
rationalizing teens may try to convince themselves 
and us that “everyone is doing it,” but they are 
available. And kids who know better are trying 
them. In many instances low self-esteem, which is 
so common among teens, leads them to believe that 
using drugs is a shortcut to acceptance by the group. 


I knew that my teens had a “little” problem. 
Early on, I caught them drinking and found mari- 
juana pipes, which they said belonged to friends. I 
and they denied that there was a real problem. I 
wanted to believe them. Sure they were difficult to 
get along with, but weren't all teens? For both of 
them, their problems began in seventh grade, but it 
wasn’t until tenth or eleventh grade that their grades 
began slipping and their truancy was an obvious 
problem. My son was also picked up twice for 
alcohol violations. 


Finally, my fifteen-year-old daughter 
moved in with her girlfriend’s family. A month 
later, when she tried to moved back home, she had 
mid-term failing notices in every class. When she 
violated our family curfew and stole keys to a family 
condominium, I had to face the fact that we were 
dealing with a crisis situation. Even then I didn’t 
realize that it was drug-related. 


We had had a program at church presented 
by parents and a recovering youth who had been in 
the Day Spring treatment program. I had purchased 
a book that was recommended, Not My Kid by Beth 
Polson and Miller Newton. The checklist on page 70 
listed some danger signs, none of which were 
obviously drug-related, including such things as 





moodiness, late nights, evasions, dropping grades, 
and sluffing. Every item fit my daughter. 


I felt that I was blessed with inspiration in 
deciding to go to drug treatment counselors for help 
and also in selecting the particular treatment center 
that I did. I told my daughter that if she were to live 
in our home she would have to talk to a drug 
treatment counselor. The counselor was skillful 
enough to get her to recognize the level of her 
problem and also to convince her that she needed 
help. She herself decided that a 24-hour-a-day 
program was necessary or she would continue to use 
drugs. She admitted that every day of the month that 
she had been away from home she had gotten high 
on alcohol or drugs. We had seen her almost every 
day during that period, and we never knew. She had 
used psychedelic mushrooms, marijuana, and 
cocaine. Her drug of choice was LSD. 


Treatment 


I never had second thoughts about putting 
my daughter in treatment. We knew that it would be 
expensive ($3,000 per week). We weren’t sure at 
first if our insurance would cover these expenses. (It 
covered 80 percent.) Within a day or two, she 
insisted that we get her out. She claimed that she 
didn’t need the help, that they were frauds who 
couldn’t give her the help that she needed. She 
resisted the treatment for several weeks. 


The family treatment sessions were very 
useful. We began to understand her manipulations 
and our enabling behavior. 


After a couple of weeks she began to take 
responsibility for her recovery. She made progress 
for the next two weeks; then the insurance coverage 
ran out. For the next month, she was in the daytime 
program. (about $400 per week) She was afraid to 
be out of the hospital; she was afraid of falling back 
in her old ways. She saw most of her friends from 
the program relapse. Because this was a short-term 
facility, after a couple of months there was nothing 
for her. The last month of school she did home 
study. She spent most of her summer working. 


Alternative Treatment Programs 


Recently, a lot of psychiatric hospitals have 
been built in our area. They have beds to fill. There 
exists a certain paranoia here that many people who 
are being recruited to fill those beds don’t really 
need such expensive treatment. When do they need 
help? When is too soon? When is too late? These 
are difficult questions to answer. 


We are lucky that we could afford the 
expense. I do not regret that we took advantage of 


the help that we did. It is a comfort to me to know 
that we have done what we could for our daughter. 
However, because we have met parents who tried 
one program after another without success, we told 
our daughter that this was her one chance at expen- 
sive help. 


Some patients are initially admitted to a day 
program rather that a residential program. This, of 
course, is much less expensive. In order to avoid the 
expense, neighbors of ours tried to devise their own 
program. They confined their son to their home for a 
month or so. I don’t know what treatment they had 
arranged for him or how successful it was. Unfortu- 
nately, the success of the kind of therapy that is 
needed is very much in the control of'the patiént!!If © 
the patient is not ready to take control of his or her 
life, there isn’t much that counselors or family can 
do. We were offered a twenty percent hope of 
success, and this, perhaps, may be an overly optimis- 
tic figure. 


Alcoholics Anonymous has an excellent, 
free program for those with drug or alcohol prob- 
lems. Our daughter attended many AA meetings as 
part of her therapy. 


Tough Love offers another perspective for 
help. This program relies on the setting and enforc- 
ing of rules. Youth who can't live by them are sent 
to live with another Tough Love family. I was, 
however, given advice by several former drug 
abusers that may be contrary to the Tough Love 
program. They said, “Let your daughter know that 
you love her and that the door is always open.” 


Where Do We Go from Here? 


Ihave three young children who are seeing 
the attention that this wayward one is getting. My 
twelve-year-old says, “I’m going to smoke and drink 
and use drugs so that I’ll get attention, too.” My six- 
year-old says, “If I don’t drink, will you buy me a 
truck when I'm sixteen.” It affects them all. 


The “proper” Mormon story ends with a 
happily ever after. I wish that I could give one. My 
daughter is home and in school again. She admits to 
having gotten drunk twice and using marijuana once 
since therapy. We found another marijuana pipe 
among her things. Her behavior is much improved, 
but she wants to know where the “reward” is. She 
says that being straight is no fun. The last time that 
she was really happy, she says, was when she was 


high, 


We may still lose her just as our Heavenly 
Parents lost one-third of their offspring. I try to 4 
prepare myself for that possibility. I pray for her and 
for all of our children, 
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am not famous. But in the city where I 
work—Boston—and in the town where I 
live, send my children to school, and 
vote—Watertown—I have a reputation as 
aradical political activist. My cause is the 
expansion and protection of human rights—the 
freeing of people from anything that oppresses, binds, 
or limits them or their capacity to grow freely. Last 
year, I participated in civil disobedience at the Federal 
Building in protest of American support for the 
contras in Nicaragua, and | spoke on television about 
my experiences in Nicaragua, where I had gone 
earlier to meet people who are involved in post-revo- 
lutionary institution building. I have also worked 
long ard hard in the anti-apartheid movement. My 
mother complains that because I have hauled each of 
my babies to anti-apartheid rallies, they know more 
chants against the Kruegaraand than they do lullabies! 
I am presently involved in the sanctuary movement, 
which is aimed at providing refuge in the United 
States to those fleeing repression in any country. 


Although I feel passionate about my com- 
mitments to these issues, I have heretofore tended to 
regard them as unrelated to the Church. Not long ago 
at a strategy meeting, a political co-worker—who has 
his own problems with what he calls “organized 
religion” —verbally attacked me for what he called 
the unreliable bases of my political positions. “I 
don’t trust you,” he thundered, “because I believe that 
you are not independently bound to your stated 
political goals. You operate, as far as I can see, as a 
religious person, dictated to by your church. Your 
politics are grounded in your religion, and I find that 
repulsive.” 


Others in the room ridiculed him, pointing 
out that that was quite impossible. Did he not know 
that I was a Mormon? How could he imagine that my 
kind of political actions were dictated by that church? 
But he insisted, “How else do you account for your 
political goals and your determination to accomplish 
them?” 


While others mocked his apparently unedu- 
cated assumption and defended my obvious independ- 
ence from a church with a reputation for conservatism 
and meticulous avoidance of human rights causes, I 
sat stunned by what I realized was an astute and 
accurate expose. He had observed me more carefully 
and accurately than my supportive friends. He was 
also more honest than I. For, indeed, the truth of the 
matter is that I am dictated to by what I perceive to be 
my church, While I have no directives from Salt 
Lake to support my claim, I have always felt that 
what I did in advancing my human rights causes was 
commissioned by the Lord, even if the orders got 
muddied up in the Church bureaucratic process. 
Mormonism, as I believe it and understand it, is and 
has been the shaper of my daily actions. When I am 
involved in hard political work, I usually feel the 
same way that I do when I am involved in magnifying 
any other Church calling. I feel the Lord at my side, 
and I feel energized and sustained by my knowledge 
of the gospel. 


And I have evidently passed this double 
message on to my kids! Recently, my oldest son 
asked my why those things that mean so much to me 
and occupy so much of our family time and energy 
are kept hidden from friends whom I hold in such 
esteem at church. Why are things that I talk so much 
about at home never mentioned in church? Do other 
people there believe the same things that we do? 
Where did my testimony of those things that are 
Mormonism to me come from? If they are different 
from the principles Mormons hold dear, why? 


My political colleague's and my son's ques- 
tions have made me ask myself how all those things 
that feel so absolutely like the core of Mormon 
doctrine to me got sealed in my heart when others of 
our faith, with apparently similar ways of learning 
about the gospel and of coming to understand the 


Judy Dushku 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


teachings, have come up with rather different con- 
victions? And so, even before I was asked to 
discuss the "Pillars of My Faith," I had tried to 
uncover the tenets of my faith, to discover where 
they were first planted and how they grew to feel so 
powerful to me today. 


his summer was my parents’ fiftieth 

wedding anniversary. They were, 

of course, the first and most 

influential Mormons that I knew, 

and consequently their impact on 
my own faith has been considerable. Laurel Ulrich’s 
lively personal essay in Dialogue on family mem- 
bers as scriptures caused me to see how my own 
father and mother have acted the role of scriptures 
for me. 


I, like Nephi, was “born of goodly par- 
ents.” And my goodly parents, like his, plucked me 
out of a secure, ordered existence in a community 
regulated by the religion of our forbearers and threw 
me into a new world that was none of those things. 
It was not secure, or so I believed. It was not 
ordered or regulated by our religion. The way that I 
perceived the way my parents, “the Mormons,” 
interacted with that new world-- the way that I 
perceived them relative to that otherwise non- 
Mormon place-- naturally shaped the way that I 
defined Mormonism and the way that I understood 
the religion that we had taken from our Mormon 
place of origin and brought with us into this new 
world. And the fact that this religion, this faith that 
they helped define for me, has always (or almost 
always) felt so good, and so right, and so sweet, 
only strengthened my belief and love for that faith 
over many years. Actually, I thought that it was the 
faith that all of us who call ourselves “LDS” shared. 
Only recently have I realized that my parents’ 
legacy was, in some ways, distinct to them, and now 
me. Let me explain. 


My parents were both born and raised in 
and near Rexburg, Idaho. Mother and Daddy met at 
Ricks College where they sang in the Mikado. They 
eloped and then floundered about for a few years, 
exploring different options. World War II came; 
Daddy enlisted and left for awhile, sharing with my 
mother his impressions of the world by mail. When 
he returned to Idaho, they had no money, and 
Daddy’s job was uninspiring. They remember 
feeling drawn away. They seemed to share a belief 
that there was an amazingly wonderful world of 
different, alive and good people out there calling 
them to come. There was no specific place that 
beckoned, but they agreed to start in the Northwest. 
So they left Rexburg for the world that pulled at 
them. 


I always had the sense that they left 
Rexburg, Idaho, because it threatened them with 
something they both feared. The way they said it 
was, simply, “We left because we were afraid that if 
we stayed there we might never have the opportu- 
nity to go out and appreciate the world.” 


Now it is important to point out here that 
these are my memories of my perceptions of why 
they left Idaho, gleaned from tidbits of what they 
said over time. They read this article and insisted 
that they feared nothing about staying in Rexburg. 
But Mother acknowledges that they felt some 
urgency about leaving. She believes that they were 
like many other LDS people in the post-war period 
who participated unconsciously in a glorious grand 
design that the Lord had for dispersing the Saints 
for the strengthening of the stakes of Zion through- 
out the country and the world. She says that the call 
to go was simply quiet inspiration that came to 
many who had the willingness to leave home. 


Maybe it was quiet inspiration that drew 


them, but I have reviewed my memory as honestly as 
I can, and I realize that I had an impression from 
somewhere that they did it with a sense of urgency 
about getting out into the world. Maybe I took the 
word afraid too literally as a little child, when they 
said so simply, “We left because we were afraid that 
if we stayed there, we might never have the opportu- 
nity to go out and really appreciate the world.” 


Now that sounds benign enough, but as I 
look back, I realize that my perception of what this 
meant gave incredible meaning to what my life has 
become. As I saw it, they left with a perfect faith, or 
so it felt to me, that in fleeing what they feared, they 
would find the opposite: “abundant opportunities to 
go out and appreciate the world.” 


And they did. In every way that the 
definition of those words suggests, they appreciated 
the world. They became conscious of its worth; 
what might have been luck or fancy felt like a great 
chance for discovery. There were so many opportu- 
nities. And they were accepted as chances to grow 
in gratitude and appreciation of this world. It was a 
self-fulfilling expectation. We kids knew that they 
appreciated it all because they prayed prayers of 
thanks all of my young life for that great blessing. 
“Heavenly Father,” they would pray with such a 
fullness of gratitude, “we thank Thee for where we 
are and for this wonderful opportunity to be out here 
appreciating the world!” 


We moved a lot, but if I ever complained 
about having to leave friends and places for un- 
known destinations, my mother would remind me 
that what was ahead would be more of the great 
things that other moves had brought—new and 
exciting adventures, beautiful and different land- 
scapes, new experiences, and most of all, cherishable 
people, different and just as wonderful as the ones 
whom we were leaving. 


And in all this, the Lord had a hand. My 
Mormon parents loved the hymns, and so every 
move was accompanied by a powerful confirmation 
that we would find the next place, “which God had 
for us prepared, far away”—but perhaps not “in the 
West.” 


We were the Mormons; this was our song. 
We sang it in the car as we bumped along pulling a 
trailer with all of our belongings. We were off to 
places where “none should come to hurt or make 
afraid,” where we (the Saints) “would be blessed.” I 
always expected that we would be blessed in each 
new place, an attitude that I still carry. To a fault, all 
of my life, I have been outrageously unafraid of the 
strangest of adventures into new and unknown 
places, and I believe my fearlessness was hatched 
during these moves, from singing “Come, Come Ye 
Saints.” 


If new people or places seemed temporarily 
hard to know or love, Mother and Daddy assured us 
that we would soon be helped to “really appreciate” 
them. And we were. And we thanked the Lord for 
His help. I never doubted that the Lord of all heaven 
and earth had granted us a special, unique blessing 
for which the only reasonable response was glee, joy, 
and praiseful thanksgiving and that that gift was 
simply the chance to understand and love His world - 
and the people who lived in it. 


I perceived my parents as very religious 
Mormons. Pari of that came from the fact that they 
expected to attend church every week, to gather 
together with the Saints and partake of the sacra- 
ment. Many places we went had no Mormons with 
whom we could meet, which simply meant my 
parents had to find a faraway group or help create a 
new group nearby. 


My parents, however, were not missionaries 
in the sense that they felt compelled or even inspired 


a  ————— 
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to bring someone new to believe in Mormonism. 
But they were, in the truest sense, “Zion builders.” 
The operational words in our daily experiences of 
traveling and putting down roots and “appreciating 
the world,” were “gathering together” and “establish- 
ing.” They made gathering happen; they made es- 
tablishing happen. I have no memories of a dearly 
beloved and long-attended wardhouse. All I have is 
a string of memories of helping find a place, declar- 
ing it the one that “God for us prepared” but that 
needed our work to ready it for real use, and then 
fetching people to gather in it. All of that feels good 
in my memory, but not as good as what would 
follow in these new outposts in Zion. 


My parents were moved by what they said 
“the gospel did for people’s growth and develop- 
ment.” And one of their great joys in life was to 
watch people change and grow in these little places 
where the saints would “gather together to ask the 
Lord’s blessings.” My father, especially, delighted 
in helping manage the process. He felt called, it 
seemed, to spot an otherwise unlikely candidate and 
propose that he or she would soon become a star, 
would excel at something special. They both 
understood that participation was the key to feeling 
valuable and of worth, so they drew people in to 
participate in building a branch of the Church, to 
participate in the building of Zion. 


Most people who have had experience with 
Church growth in new areas know that often the 
earliest converts are from among the poor and/or of 
the lowest political, social, and economic status in a 
community. My earliest experiences with really 
poor and dispossessed human beings were the people 
with whom we worshipped in my youth. I under- 
stood then, as I do now, that there are different kinds 
of poverty. While my parents may have experienced 
want in Idaho, there was an enormous difference 
between their kind of poomess among other poor but 
proud people and the poomess of the people whom 
we now met who were impoverished in the midst of 
economic well-being. They were often beaten-down, 
battered human beings with little to lose by gathering 
with us, a weird group of newcomers and outsiders 
who called ourselves Mormons. 


My sweetest and most powerful memory 
from my Mormon childhood, therefore, was witness- 
ing the transformational process that occurred in the 
lives of these people as they gathered weekly with 
the saints and helped establish a branch of the 
Church. I have always understood images in the 
New Testament about the “light” of the gospel, the 
“light” of Christ, the “light” of truth from that 
context of watching “light” come into people’s lives. 
The “light” basically told them who they were, then 
empowered them to create new lives and new roles 
in the world, to stretch, and to grow from positions 
of spiritual, social, economic, intellectual, and psy- 
chological impoverishment into magnificent human 
beings. 


These transformations happened all the 
time. My carefully selective memory tells me that 
they were the best parts of our lives. And most 
importantly, they happened in my church, the 
Mormon Church, whether that church was in a base- 
ment of a veterans’ hall or some other rented 
clubhouse. I developed a testimony that the most 
important thing that could happen to anyone was to 
be enlightened as to his or her essential divinity and 
spiritual power. Further, I believe that I probably 
decided early on that I wanted to make a career of 
sorts out of participating in empowering people to 
reach and to use their potential to revolutionize their 
worlds. And this career plan was made at church. 


In these early Church settings, I had what 
felt to my childish self an important role to play. My 
job, as assigned to me by my parents, was to sustain 
the members. Now that was no small thing, and 
even today I see it as a truly blessed endeavor for 


which my parents helped prepare me. Laurel Ulrich 
once wrote a wonderful piece for Exponent on what it 
means to sustain our leaders. She described what I 
believed and what I saw to be a beautiful process in my 
days of Zion building. She said that sustain means both 
to support and to nourish, “to feed our leaders ideas, 
reactions, and feelings.” It also meant just being there to 
hear someone’s maiden 2 1/2-minute talk or to eat 
someone’s first noodle casserole. 


That is what I did. I remember my mother 
grabbing me by the arm as I went into church and 
reminding me that Sister “So-and-so” was new at 
teaching Sunday School, and I was not to frown or to 
criticize. I was to sustain her with my interest and my 
love, and I was there to help her succeed. The same was 
true for anyone picked to be branch president. Brother 
“So-and-so” is new at this, I was firmly reminded. He 
does not know what he is doing, maybe, I was pressed in 
a spirit of love and understanding; so get in there and 
sustain him. 


This chance to watch and to assist others in this 
transformational process was what I most associated 
with Mormonism, my faith. When I bore my testimony 
about the Truth that was the Gospel, it was about the 
truth that people were potentially capable of a divinely- 
based loving power that could make their lives and the 
lives of those around them richer and deeper. Because I 
saw it first and frequently in my church, I believed that 
was where it should and would always happen, and I 
grew up committed to staying in that place where I 
would develop my skills to participate in what I antici- 
pated would be my life’s work. 


I realize that this early training helped me to 
have the greatest respect for and, at the same time, the 
least respect for a calling or a position in the Church. 
Those days, guided by my parents’ insights, made me 
truly revel in the joy of some promising soul (which was 
anyone, you understand) being called to serve in some 
job that would expand his or her capacity. It was 
wonderful to see someone who had crawled into our 
congregation suffering from a pea-sized self-image just 
months before become “active” and involved in “the 
work,” someone who had developed enough confidence 
and spiritual self-image to be capable of being a branch 
president or teachers’ quorum president or Young 
Women’s president. We rejoiced in the person’s being 
“called,” not because of the status that the calling 
brought but because it offered the woman or the man a 
place in which to continue to grow and to serve. I still 
respect callings and positions in the Church as good 
places to be asked to serve, and I enthusiastically sustain 
people who are called to occupy those places. But I did 
not have, and I still do not have, any sense of deference 
for one calling over another. 


want to be especially clear on this point 

because I feel like the Lord expects us to bear 

testimony of those things that we know to be 

true, even when they are unpopular. I knew 

then and I know still that notions about the su- 
periority of one calling over another, or the greater im- 
portance of male priesthood callings over female-non- 
priesthood callings, or the overall importance of bureau- 
cratic hierarchy in the Church are unholy notions that 
never were and never will be conducive to the spiritual 
empowering of all the Church’s and the world’s people. 
And because making individuals spiritually aware of 
who they are is the most important contribution this or 
any church could make, I believe any ideas that get in 
the way of this best be bagged quickly. 


A recent experience has underscored this truth 
for me. I was at a party with some Mormon friends who 
began discussing a mutual friend. At the age of forty, 
“Brett” had just been released from being a stake 
president. He had been stake president for several years 
and was admired for his good work in that calling, as he 
had been in his callings as bishop and elders’ quorum 
leader before that. Said one of my friends, “It is too bad 
about Brett, but I guess that is what happens to you 


about Brett, but I guess that is what happens to 
you when you are on the fast track in the Church. 
You do everything well and get the highest 
callings, and by the time you are forty, you have 
done it all, and there is nothing else you can be 
asked to do!” Others agreed. Perhaps he should 
get out of Church work and concentrate on his 
business, some suggested. There was no ques- 
tioning of the “fact” that he “done it right!” I 
said that I thought this was absurd. After all, he 
had done none of the things that I had done over 
the last twenty years, and I had learned quite a 
bit. 

Actually, he had not done any of what 
most of us in this conversation had done, and all 
of us had learned a lot, served a lot, experienced 
a lot—all, hopefully, to our greater wisdom and 
understanding. They laughed at my comment, 
suggesting in a spirit of jest that perhaps Brett 
could be called to teach the Sunbeams! Exactly, 
I insisted. There is a lot that he could and should 
learn from such a calling, if he weren’t prevented 
from receiving that blessing by the powerful and 
unholy attitude that there is a hierarchy of 
callings and that the only way to progress is to 
move “up.” 


I must add, of course, that this hierarchi- 
cal notion about callings also hurts the spirits of 
those perpetually called to the “lesser” callings in 
the hierarchy. If there were no sense of hierar- 
chy, then all callings would feel wonderfully 
blessed and no one would ever have the dual 
feeling of being blessed and put down when 
called to a position near the bottom of the 
hierarchy. Hierarchical notions are destructive 
and counter to the spirit of development in a 
kingdom of brothers and sisters who share a goal 
of mutual support in the process of individual and 
communal growth. Such notions have no place 
in the Church, and I am grateful that I was spared 
them in my formative years. I wish that I did not 
have to confront them so continuously in my 
adulthood because they required what feels like a 
constant opposition. My vision of a perfect 
afterlife includes a hierarchy-free society of souls 
who delight in any and every new calling that 
each has and who see each calling as anew and 
blessed opportunity to learn and appreciate some- 
thing new that will further the eternal process of 
increasing in knowledge. 


Understanding how strongly I feel about 
callings and opportunities to grow spiritually has 
helped me understand why recently I have often 
left the confines of the Church to do my work. 


Ihave infinite patience with people who 
are on their way to becoming strong, but I have 
little patience for those who appear determined to 
interfere in that process. Because Church was 
always the place where people had the chance to 
get on with this important process, I get con- 
fused—tlike I am in the wrong place, disoriented, 
then angry in an activist sense when I am in my 
church and see people interfering with the self- 
strengthening of others. I want to change it all 
quickly and make it authentically “Mormon,” 
meaning the way that it was in my Church when I 
was young and building Zion. 


hen I realize that such re- 
making of the Church 
cannot be done, I naturally 
tum to other places where 
my activist passion to par- 
ticipate in that beautiful transformational process 
can be useful to someone—thus my political 
activism, the easy transferring of my Mormon- 
Church-taught skills and inclinations into the 
world of radical reformist politics. I fit there as 


(Continued on page 20) 
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(Continued from page 19) 
easily as I did in my little branches. I get the same 
sense of fulfillment and the same sense that it is 
spiritually correct work. 


When I was in Nairobi in 1985 at the UN 
Decade of Women Conference, I found myself in a 
little seminar room where women were talking 
about how they had come to understand their own 
strength and power through working together on a 
project that had helped and lifted up many of those 
they loved. They expressed their love and support 
for each other, and they talked about how they had 
been transformed forever by this experience of 
rising to a call and doing something big and good. I 
felt like I was back in some tiny branch of my 
youth, The hymn “The Day Dawn Is Breaking, the 
World Is Awaking” came into my head. I sang 
along, “No longer as strangers on earth need we 
roam. Good tidings are sounding to us and each 
nation... .” I felt at home spiritually. 


I believe that we are here on earth to have 
as great a variety of human experiences as we can. 
It is foolish misuse of this time to try to stick to one 
thing. Notions about the superiority and higher 
status of some experiences over others, I believe, 
sometimes keep us locked onto a certain “track” 
once we've begun. The track limits our willingness 
to seek the rich variety of human experiences that it 
is our opportunity and blessing to find. By truly 
seeing the value, as God does, of each person’s life 
and existence, we can better allow ourselves to see 
the value and the glory in switching places and roles 
as much as possible. I think that I first learned, 
through my parents, gratitude at being able to go out 
and appreciate the world. 


Another tenet of my deepest faith is that 
the Holy Ghost is my life companion, the one to 
whom I look for explanations of what makes people 
“tick.” This Spirit of Light, whose goal it is to offer 
me and others the insight that we may need to know 
another well enough to serve better, this person who 
made harmony and human love and understanding a 
possibility, is indeed a comforter. I recognize the 
Holy Ghost as our guide in all our comings and 
goings, the facilitator of our appreciating others. 


I also believe that other great spirits, some 
of whom are our own dear friends and family 
members here on earth, can and do play roles 
similar to that of The Comforter. It is a role that I 
aspire to play. I can think of no greater calling than 
to be a comforter, a spirit of light, a worker in the 
process of light-giving and light-sharing. I know 
from my experiences growing up in this Church that 
I and others can be given that calling if we envision 
ourselves in that role and consciously seek to fulfill 
that righteous vision of ourselves. 


The present powerful commitments I hold to 
certain principles of faith feel remarkably natually 
evolved from what were clearly dramatic life 
experienmces. The fact that these spiritual experi- 
ences were so beautifully reenforced, over and over, 
by the Witness of the Spirit, makes them ever more 
permanently etched as proper models for a lifelong 
builder of the Kingdom, which is what I feel I long 
ago volunteered to be. This tendency to always 
want to break away from confining sturctures, even 
if they include Church strictures and inhibiting 
Mormon norms, was and is a constant implulse. 1 
always find myself yearning to "go out,” "go out,” 
and look for new opportunities to find more to 
appreciate and build on. And this sense that every 
new gathering, whether peopled by old friends or 
strangers, is always a potentially new settlment in 
the constantly growing Kingdom of God on Earth, 
is always with me. In every gathering I look for 
people waiting to be called, and I find myself 
waiting to sustain them in whatever calling they 
hear. And at the same time, I want to push things 
out of the way that seem determined to undermine 
or discourage. I want to break chains and burn 
down fences, singing, "Go for it. Israel, Israel, God 
is Calling!" 
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SUNSTONE STUDENT ESSAY CONTEST 


The Sunstone Foundation announces the 
1988 Student Essay Contest. Submissions should be 
essays that thoughtfully explore the experiences and/ 
or issues Latter-day Saint students confront as their 
faith and intellect are challenged in the university 
community. The topic is up to the student and may 
involve any academic discipline or aspect of 
Christian living. 


Entries must be between 1,000 and 2,000 
words and not submitted elsewhere for publication 
or competition. Sunstone reserves the right to 
publish all contest winners. 


Eligibility: Bona fide students under thirty years 
old. 


Deadline: January 5, 1989 


Awards: First Place—$200; Second Place—$150; 
Third Place—$100; Honorable Mentions—$50. 


Mail to: Sunstone Student Essay Contest, 331 South 
Rio Grande, Suite 30, Salt Lake City, UT 84101- 
1136. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO CONTRIBUTORS 


Exponent II publishes articles dealing with 
issues of concern to women and of interest to 
women and men. Our aim is to provide an open 
forum for the honest exchange of ideas. We accept 
articles on virtually any subject—personal essays, 
book reviews, fiction, humor, and poetry. Because 
Exponent II’s contributors and readers are predomi- 
nantly Mormon, Mormon-related themes are 
common. 


We welcome work from the inexperienced 
as well as the more practiced writer. Our editors are 
prepared to work closely with authors to improve 
their material. All articles are subject to editing with 
the author’s approval. 


To help writers new to Exponent Il, we 
propose the following guidelines: 


1. Revise your work carefully before 
submitting it. 


2. Type your manuscript double spaced 
and use only one side of the sheet. (This includes 
responses to “Sisters Speak” questions.) 


3. Place your name, address, and the title 
of your article in the upper right-hand corer of each 


page. 


4. Although we occasionally publish 
longer articles, try to limit your article to between 
five and six typewritten pages. 


5. Send an original plus three copies. 


6. Keep a copy of your work; manuscripts 
will not be returned. 


If you have considered writing for Expo- 
nent II, now’s the time! Please let us hear from you. 
Send your manuscripts to: 


Editor 
Exponent II 
Box 37 
Arlington, MA 02174 
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MORMON WOMEN'S FORUM 


The next meeting in this ongoing series will be 
held January 4, 1989, at 7:00P.M. at the University 
of Utah Art and Architecture Auditorium. Carolyn 
Pearson will speak. For further information call 
(801) 534-0903. A $2.00 donation will be appreci- 
ated. 


SECOND 
HELEN CANDLAND STARK 
ESSAY CONTEST 


With the publication of the winners for 
1988, we are announcing the submission date for the 
1989 contest. Please have your essays to us by June 
1, 1988. They should be no more than twelve 
double-spaced manuscript pages and should be 
typed or word processed. If possible, please send a 
copy of your essay on a disc. 
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